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Editorial 





ROADSIDE SALES. 


Every nurseryman located on a 
main traveled highway has received 
visits from passing motorists who 
wanted to buy stock and carry it 
home. The nurseryman may put up 
his gates and retire to his house on 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday, but 
some persistent amateur gardener will 
rout him out. Maybe you believe it is 
a nuisance to make sales that way, but 
a considerable portion of the public has 
taken a fancy to it. Many highway 
stands do a business that the store on 
the main street envies. 

Many nurserymen have recognized 
this, even though they derive more 
pleasure and profit from landscape 
jobs or some other type of business. 
If the public wants to buy plants that 
way, it is better for the nurseryman 
to organize and equip himself to sat- 
isfy those buyers, rather than turn 
them over to peddlers at the gas sta- 
tions, vegetable stands and highway 
corners. Besides getting the dollars, 
the nurseryman has the satisfaction of 
seeing the public get good, fresh stock. 

If arrangements are made to han- 
dle the roadside buyers, their business 
can be turned into a satisfactory and 
increasing source of income. Ample 
and convenient parking space is one 
necessity, easily met by clearing an 
area near the entrance and spread- 
ing a few loads of cinders. Next is 
the arrangement of an assortment of 
popular items of stock, arranged in 
beds and handy for carrying to the 
waiting cars. Labels and price tags 
are important, for they cut down the 
number of questions to be answered. 
A couple of polite and alert boys are 
enough for the buyers who point to 
what they want, pay for it and take 
it away. One or two experienced men 
are needed for the other persons, those 
who ask questions about stock back in 
the nursery, who may be urged to 
leave their order for delivery or to 
be dug for a later call. Facilities and 
personnel will need to be expanded if 
this trade develops into large propor- 
tions. But to ignore these buyers or 
turn them away is not only losing 
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immediate sales, even though small in 
amount, but possibly offending pros- 
pects for orders that you really want. 


PROBLEM IN NEW PLANTS, 


Or, That Sentry Maple. 


Interesting at any time would be 
the observations by Dr. Donald Wy- 
man in the May 10 bulletin of popu- 
lar information of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, entitled “Some Trials and Tribu- 
lations of an Arboretum,” but they 
are especially to the point because the 
search for a source of supply of the 
sentry maple, Acer saccharum monu- 
mentale, pictured on our April 1 
cover, is still unsuccessfully going on, 
even though it is known that several 
nurserymen have had stock at one time 
or another. 

The tribulations of the arboretum 
arise from its extensive distribution of 
seeds, plants, cuttings and grafts of 
new or rare ornamental species, a 
large part of them to nurserymen, 
without the items becoming available 
to the public through being offered in 
nurserymen’s catalogues. 

In the comments, Dr. Wyman rec- 
ognizes nurserymen’s problems, not 
only because of the expense involved 
in establishing a large stock and ad- 
vertising a new plant, but also because 
of the disinterest of the public in bet- 
ter plant materials, except in excep- 
tional cases. 

Recognizing, however, that there 
are hundreds of relatively rare plants 
in the numerous arboretums in Amer- 
ica which are perhaps better suited 
for landscape planting than others 
which have been generally available 
for many years, some experiences at 
the Arnold Arboretum in attempts 
to popularize outstanding species 
and varieties are offered. Following 
is quoted that experience with the 
sentry maple. 


Acer saccharum monumentale: This 
tree is a striking example of the trials and 
tribulations that beset an arboretum. One 
plant was found in a cemetery in Newton, 

ass., and scions were taken January 21, 
1885. As a result of this propagating, our 
plant has since been growing in the ar- 
boretum for over fifty years only 150 feet 
from the arborway, one of the very busy 
parkways serving Boston. Approximately 
11,000 cars pass in sight of this tree from 
7 a. m. until 6 p. m. on an average day 
in winter and, of course, this number is 
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considerably greater during the spring and 
summer. Its picture has appeared in ¢! 
bulletin of popular information (Pla 
XII, 1938, page 65), it has been illustrated 
in newspapers and gardening magazin 
throughout the east, and as a result it h 
undoubtedly been seen by at least a n 
lion readers during the past fifteen yea 
It has been discussed before garden cli 
and nursery organizations throughout 
east and middle west. On several occasi 
during the past fifteen years, it has bx 
carefully described in nationally circu 
ized garden magazines. 

This tree is always pointed out to 
boretum visitors as outstanding among 
many unusual ones grown at the inst: 
tion. It has all the meritorius characte 
tics of the sugar maple, differing only 
its columnar habit. It has the growth f: 
of the Lombardy poplar without the 
jectionable characters of that widely kno 
and commonly planted columnar tr 
Many people photograph it, write us ab: 
it and inquire where it may be purchas 
Yet it is offered in no nursery catalog 

What has the arboretum done to « 
seminate it? Our propagator, Mr. Ju 
has kept detailed records about this p! 
since 1922. Approximately 4,000 sci 
have been cut and distributed from t 
one tree, and twenty-two living plants h 
been sent to various organizations in 
ested in the propagation of rare or 
usual varieties. In spite of all this, still 
tree is not available to the general pub 
During the past three years there h 
been so many requests for propagat 
stock that it is now practically impossi 
to select suitable material, even with ¢ 
aid of a tall ladder and pole shears. O 
nurseryman obtained grafting material 
five different times between 1927 and 
1938, yet he has never listed it in 
catalogue. 

Other species particularly described 
by Dr. Wyman as having been sent 
out in quantity in the past twenty 
years are Evonymus planipes, Syringa 
pubescens and Viburnum dilatatum 
xanthocarpum, while a list of twenty 
meritorious ornamental species 1s 
added, of which plants and materia! 
for propagation have been sent out by 
the Arnold Arboretum since 1922, 
but of which only eight have been 
offered in nursery catalogues in recent 
years, and two of them for one year 
only. 

Unquestionably our arboretums are 
doing a fine work, and many nurser) 
men are assisting by propagating newer 
and better plants, but the absence 
sales seems to hinder progress in p: 
vate gardens. Dr. Wyman hits t 
nail on the head in his concluding 
remark: “It is for the garden-minded 
public to study these interesting plan's 
and to begin to ask for them. O: 
then will they be grown, for nurse: 
men are naturally interested in plan:s 
for which there is a demand.” 
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Landscape Labor Costs vs. Profits 


Study of Cost Finding as Applied to a Landscape Nursery Firm with Particular 
Reference to Labor Records and Customers’ Estimates — By Harold E. Hunziker 


When I was a junior in high 
school, my father, who had con- 
tinued the nursery business of my 
grandfather, offered either to hold 
the business for his children or to 
sell it. He advised that it would be 
well if the children would get into 
some other line of business, as he had 
found it “hard plugging.” After long 
consideration—or as long as a boy of 
17 could consider—I decided that I, 
for one, would want the business. 
It has been said, “Once a nursery- 
man, always a nurseryman”—because 
you can’t get out of it. 

After this discussion, I decided to 
go to the University of Chicago dur- 
ing the off seasons of the nursery 
business. So I attended each sum- 
mer and winter until I received a 
degree. At the university I became 
interested in doing some research 
work that might make a better pro- 
fession for a nurseryman. I soon saw 
a definite field for a hybrid land- 
scape architect-nurseryman organiza- 
tion, an organization that would be 
able to design and execute landscape 
projects within a limited radius of 
the nursery office. 

In my various studies, I became 
vitally interested in charges to be 
made for services in the connection 
of this hybrid profession. Soon the 
matter of labor services came up as a 
field with possibilities such as land- 
scape construction, lawn building, 
irrigation system installation and the 
rearranging of existing plantings. 
The correct and profitable charges 
for these services were constantly 
a question. I started a program of 
cost finding several years ago, but, 
like many nurserymen, never kept 
accurate records. 

I heard that John Surtees, of Ridge- 
field, Conn., was to publish a book 
along this line, and I waited patiently 
for its appearance. When months 
went by and no book appeared, I 
looked it up at the publishers in New 
York and read parts of it in manu- 
script form. 

My father used to think that a 
nurseryman would be most impres- 
sive if he wore overalls and worked 
with the men. Possibly he was right, 
as this does appeal to some_ people. 


But the modern nurseryman is ap- 
plying the “Dale Carnegie” method 
of appearing at golf clubs, joining 
service clubs and being a general 
mixer. He is also coming to the 
conclusion that some time spent in 
his office sitting with his feet on his 
ofice desk and thinking up new 
methods of approach to old nursery 
problems is as profitable as helping 
the boys make more spirza cuttings 
—the plants which probably won't 
be sold anyway. He even goes so far 
as to hire experts in advertising, pro- 
motion and cost accounting. These 
nurserymen are the ones that are get- 
ting ahead today. Father would 
probably have said, “Oh, poppy- 
cock!”"—his favorite expression. May- 
be he was right. 

On the fore page of John Surtees’ 
book, “Nursery Cost Finding,” is the 
statement: “You are not in business 
to grow or sell nursery stock. You 
are in business only to make profits, 
and the growing or selling of nursery 
stock is merely the means to that 
end.” This means that the manage- 
ment working under the present in- 
dustrial system must be profit-minded 
—first, foremost and always! 

The ultimate goal of any enterprise 
is not just to turn out production 
—it is to turn out production so 
as to earn profit. The mainspring of 
all private enterprises is profit, and 
if profit is not obtained, the enter- 
prise must fail. 


Labor Main Factor. 


The expenses of nurserymen are 
practically all labor costs. When trac- 
ing the costs of plants through to the 
time they are planted in someone's 
lawn, the costs are reduced to seeds 
or cuttings, labor, interest and taxes. 


Costs in this paper are to be con- 
fined to landscape labor, and an en- 
deavor will be made to show how to 
arrive at a profit on services sold. 

Our firm would as soon try to gain 
a profit from changing shrubs, build- 
ing a lawn or constructing a pool as 
try to gain a profit from the Pfitzer jun- 
iper that a certain large nursery lists in 
its wholesale catalogue for $2.25, plus 
freight of 150 miles to us, and sells 
for $2.92) in its retail catalogue. A 


customer brought one of these retail 
catalogues into our nursery this spring 
and expected to buy this tree for 
$2.92%4. Why wasn't she right in 
expecting this? These large nurseries 
tell the small nurseryman that he 
should easily get double their whole- 
sale prices. 

It also occurs to us that, with the 
increase in small back-yard nurseries 
and government competition, it might 
be well to encourage service work 
as a major portion of landscape nurs- 
eries’ business. You must, however, 
create a service that means something 
to the customer. 

It isn’t much satisfaction to find 
at the end of a certain period that 
a loss has been incurred. After the 
job is done, it is easy to define the 
costs. That is too late. Cost finding 
proposes to give all the information 
on the job, day by day, so that any 
discrepancies can be remedied im- 
mediately. 

After one has established a service 
that people want and understand, 
there is no need to be reluctant about 
asking a fair profit. It is our purpose 
to propose a profit for each job under- 
taken and to make each branch of the 
nursery business pay for itself. 

We take the position that costs are 
all the expenses that are incurred in 
the execution of an order. The prob- 
lem is how to distribute these factors 
evenly over all operations so that 
every step of them should bear its 
equal share of the expenses. 

“So cost finding,” as Mr. Surtees 
points out, “is coming more and more 
to be the basis of business. It auto- 
matically insists that every undertak- 
ing bear an equal share, or rather its 
proper share, of all expenses, includ- 
ing overhead and selling expenses. It 
exposes all the weak points in every 
operation and brings about more efh- 
ciency in the field.” 

This plan does not attempt to con- 
vey the idea that it may be univer- 
sally applied or that it is the only 
system usable. Any good principle of 
cost finding will work. The interest- 
ing point is that Mr. Surtees has made 
his plan so that the principle can be 
generally utilized, with changes in de- 
tail, to fit the requirements and prac- 
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tices of particular types of nurseries. 
Most cost-finding methods would have 
to be transposed to fit the nursery 
business. 

Mr. Surtees’ book defines: “Cost 
finding is a means whereby the three 
elements of costs—materials, labor 
and overhead—are calculated for the 
job undertaken. It serves two pur- 
poses, (1) that of securing prompt 
information in the progress of all 
operations and (2) that of securing 
complete control over all operations.” 

We know that general accounting 
shows only the total loss or gain at 
the end of a certain period. Cost 
finding discloses the loss or gain on 
each item, whether by each operation 
or by order. 

Cost finding is worked out by a 
set of forms used on each job. It is 
the accumulation of these reports that 
gives us the basis for arriving at our 
costs. Nelson Coon, in his book 
on “Nursery Sales and Management,” 
says: “If I had to give up either the 
accounts in the ledger or the work 
report, I should give up the former, 
as I regard a knowledge of how time 
is spent as of paramount value to the 
nurseryman.” 


Records Required. 


Records of financial operations are 
as essential to the nursery business as 
to any other properly managed busi- 
ness. The kind and number of such 
records depend entirely on how anxious 
you are to know the true operating 
costs of your business. 

The first question that arises is: 
“What do I need to know and what 
is unessential?” If your business is 
of the one-man type, you may need 
only such records as will keep the in- 
come tax inspector satisfied. But it 
so happens that these same records, 
which I propose, can be so arranged 
that they show you the true picture 
of your business, and, lo and behold! 
you have a recording system. 

Fortunately for those to whom fig- 
ures are a bugbear, there are forms 
made out for a record system that 
may be adapted to your own prob- 
lems and, as a start, until you know 
your needs, a set that will answer 
your purpose is reproduced herewith 
and with the conclusion of this article 
in the next issue. 

In some notes which Mr. Surtees 
sent me, he wanted to emphasize that 
the first principle in connection with 
all landscape projects of whatever na- 


ture is for the estimator to have a 
thorough knowledge of measurements 
and weights. Measures of the areas 
that are within the scope of work to 
be performed bear an important part 
in the final costs, and the estimator 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
even the simplest details. 

It is just as well to bear in mind 
that clients are always keen on get- 
ting their work done at the lowest 
possible rate. Sometimes the specifica- 
tions are not clear, and it looks as if 
the client expected some bidder to 
make an error, by omitting some im- 
portant feature in the estimate. 
Where a bond has to be filed along 
with the bid—and this is a common 
practice—an error of this kind is dis- 
astrous, as the contractor, if he is suc- 
cessful (?) in being awarded the con- 
tract, must suffer whatever losses the 
error calls for. 

Another point to remember is that, 
whether in a large city or in the coun- 
try, the time of traveling to and from 
one job to another is often an im- 
portant factor and should be taken 
into full consideration. Ordinarily, ‘it 
would not be wise to charge for dis- 
tances under five miles, but beyond 
this you will have to figure in your 
estimate the estimated traveling time 
for each man. In other words, if the 
distance were ten miles each way, and 
you expected five men to be used on 
the job for two days, you should 
charge for about ten hours’ travel 
time at your usual rates. In addition 
to this would be the charge for mile- 
age with your truck at whatever price 
per mile you find it costs you—plus 
overhead and profit. 

Nelson Coon, in his book “Nurs- 
ery Sales and Management,” says: “It 
would undoubtedly be a safe state- 
ment to say that many, many times 
has estimate work failed to show a 
profit because the salesman forgot to 
take into consideration the matter of 
clearing up—and no job is complete 
until it is cleared up. So keep this 
matter in mind. Cleaning up means 
not only rubbish, but it means raking 
all beds, edging all paths and borders 
and in general putting a finish on 
your job. Undoubtedly the looks of 
a job won't make the plants grow any 
better, but it goes a long way toward 
pleasing your customer.” 

Another factor to consider in esti- 
mating is the conditions under which 
the work is to be done, whether normal 
or abnormal. These include the con- 
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dition of the ground, whether trucks 
can go up to plantings, or soil and 
plants have to be wheeled in, etc. 
Often abnormal conditions warrant 
five to fifty per cent additional costs 


There are many little items con- 
nected with some landscaping projects 
that the estimator is likely to pass 
over as not of great importance. It 
is a mistake to ignore little things in 
any project, as the multiplication of 
them is likely to cause the difference 
between a profit and a loss. Some- 
times an item comes up, and the esti 
mator says to himself, “Oh, I've got 
that covered in the grading.” Well, 
if he has the price of grading at a 
cost that covers these items, then he 
hasn't a correct cost of the grading, 
or whatever other items he thinks will 
cover incidentals. I repeat Mr. Sur- 
tees’ main principle: “The object of 
an estimate is to place each individual 
operation at its proper cost and not 
pick out one item as covering several 
others. Only in this way can a true 
value of a project be arrived at.” 


Standardizing. 


The next step is to standardize the 
labor that is required to plant your 
landscape job. If there is one thing 
that is stable in the landscape busi- 
ness, it is labor. All operations are 
universal, the only difference being 
the soil conditions. All plants have 
to be planted in about the same way. 
Variations of soil conditions should 
be specified and can be handled as 
shown in the forms illustrated. Time 
is the fundamental basis of all costs 
Every operation takes so much time 
It does not matter what scale of 
wages is paid; the operations take 
just the same amount of time. It is 
true, a certain piece of work done 
at one period may take a little more 
time than on another occasion, but 
the law of averages will take care 
of such variations. The time taken 
on these operations varies only accord 
ing to the size and character of the 
tree or shrub. So, over a period of 
years these operations, for each size 
and variety of plant, can be con 
densed into certain definite times and 
thereby become “standard times.” 

From records over five years, Mr. 
Surtees has compiled a series of labor 
charts, covering almost every opera: 
tion in the nursery business for every 
size of deciduous tree, evergreen and 
shrub grown. These charts are based 
on sound general averages, and I have 
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found them, through use, to be of 
profound benefit in more correct esti- 
mating. They save an enormous 
amount of time in estimating, and 
at the same time they keep complete 
control of all labor and prevent nu- 
merous kinds of leakages and losses. 

“It has been found that many—in 
fact, almost all—nurserymen have 
only a vague idea of the value of the 
labor that is necessary in a particular 
type of project,” writes Mr. Surtees. 
“The vast majority of nurserymen 
simply work on a percentage basis. 
They take the selling price (in total) 
of the trees that compose the order, 
and add a percentage to cover the 
cost of landscaping. They do this 
without any regard to the conditions 
of the soil, or distance from nursery, 
or cost of transportation of men to 
and from the job, or to the class of 
tree that is planted.” 


Preparing Estimate. 


Many nurserymen, I have found, 
treat every job alike, assuming that 
this percentage will average itself up 
over the projects done each season. 
It is true, averages are essential in 
respect to individual operations and 
individual trees, but they are not 
practical in the case of landscaping 
projects. No two jobs are alike, and 
every condition, tree and operation 
should be taken into consideration. 

In preparing an estimate of any 
kind, the first thing to consider is 
the distance the job is away from 
the nursery; the second, the cost of 
transporting the crew; the third, the 
type of tree to be planted. This last 
is important. It is possible to have 
included in the list of trees ordered 
several varieties of trees about the 
same size, yet of various values. Re- 
gardless of the value of the trees, 
the cost of the labor of planting them 
is exactly the same. Here a flat per- 
centage would not be practical. A 
study of the examples in Mr. Sur- 
tees’ book emphasizes this point most 
conclusively and makes clearer how 
foolish it is to take flat percentages 
for planting where wide differences 
occur in the prices of the trees. 

The percentage system in estimat- 
ing is simply going the way of least 
resistance. Frankly, it is pure laziness 
—a disinterested way of doing busi- 
ness. It is granted that to build up 
an estimate unit by unit, operation by 
operation, involves much more detail 
than-using the percentage system, but 
if a profit is desired on every job, 


then the few minutes necessary for 
the detail must be taken. Often firms 
are in trouble with their bankers and 
with their creditors simply because 
they did not go to any trouble in 
their estimating. If you wish to avoid 
this kind of trouble in your business, 
which is much worse than proper 
estimating, throw out the percentage 
plan and give every estimate the de- 
tailed study it deserves. Wouldn't 
you rather spend a few hours to esti- 
mate a $1,000 job with a profit than 
take only five minutes to guess $900 
and lose $100? 


Overhead. 


Many nurserymen are of the 
opinion that, as all landscape work 
is performed away from the nursery 
itself, it is not subject to the same 
percentage of overhead. They argue 
that this is additional to their regu- 
lar nursery trade. But what nursery 
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does not combine landscaping with 
its nursery trade? If you do, you 
can't take this stand. The labor of 
landscaping is part and parcel of the 
nursery work, and both departments 
should bear the same proportion of 
overhead, whether the job is five or 
100 miles away. 

So, if a lower percentage is taken 
on the labor for landscaping, then a 
proportionately higher rate will have 
to be taken for the nursery labor. 
This would mean that the plant ma- 
terial would show a higher cost and 
would have to be sold at a corre- 
spondingly higher price. This would 
place a higher burden on the man 
who bought the trees at the nursery 
and arranged for the delivery and 
planting himself. But if the overhead 
is placed evenly over both the nurs- 
ery stock and the landscaping proj- 
ects, there is a fair distribution all 
around. All clients then are treated 
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fairly, which I think is a point to 
remember always. 

Another item to figure, in arriving 
at a selling price, is replacements. 
Every nurseryman, particularly the 
retailer, has this problem to handle 
in some way or other. Most clients 
insist upon some sort of guarantee 
that the trees they have purchased 
will live. I understand the practice 
is to furnish replacements at half 
price, plus the labor of delivering and 
planting. We realize that even this 
method is far from satisfactory from 
the client’s point of view and so 
have adopted a policy of guarantee- 
ing our stock in full, free of any 
charge for labor, for two years. It 
is a fine selling point, and I believe 
is being adopted by more and more 
nurserymen each year. I have shown 
an allowance of fifteen per cent for 
this guarantee on my sample estimate 
—possibly it should be ten or twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. The prin- 
cipal thing is that there is a need 
for a provision for replacements in 
your selling price. Replacements cost 
money and should be treated as es- 
sentially a selling expense. 

{Concluded in next issue. ] 


COMPLETE liquidation of stock by 
April 15 is reported by A. F. Wat- 
kins, of the Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, 
Tex., resulting in an unusually satis- 
factory marketing season. Mr. Wat- 
kins, who took over the Dixie Rose 
Nursery with his son John three years 
ago, was joined May 1 by his older 
son, Stillman, 27, who has been office 
manager for an oil company since fin- 
ishing school six years ago. 





THREE NEBRASKANS. 


The topic being discussed by these 
men is not war in Europe, but the 
improvement of Nebraska. The nurs- 
eries which these men represent have 
been in active operation in Nebraska 
for more than fifty years. In some 
types of business this might be a 
record. During this 50-year. period 
commercial nurseries in Nebraska 
have made a real contribution to the 
development of the state. In the 
early days the planting of trees for 
both shade and shelter was especially 
important, and to accomplish this at 
that time it was necessary for farm- 
ers and others to have the assistance 
of local nurserymen. Therefore, the 
men who established these nurseries 
fifty years ago were really pioneers 
in the tree-planting movement in the 
plains area. Further, many improved 
varieties and types of trees, flowers 
and shrubs can be credited to in- 
dividual experimental work con- 
ducted by these plant propagators. 

The photograph of Lloyd A. 
Moffet (left), manager of the Plum- 
field Nurseries, Fremont; George A. 
Marshall (center), president of Mar- 
shall’s Nurseries, Arlington, and 
Charles Sonderegger (right), presi- 
dent of the Sonderegger Nurseries, 
Beatrice, was taken on the campus 
of the University of Nebraska col- 
lege of agriculture. The agricultural 
experiment station now conducts var- 
ious experiments in codperation with 
Nebraska nurserymen, and each year 
a nurserymen’s short course is offered 
at the college of agriculture. 

The coéperation of all commercial 
nurserymen in Nebraska has been a 


Three Pioneer Nebraska Nurserymen. 
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major factor in the success of farm 
tree-planting demonstrations under 
the Clarke-McNary act, which was 
started in 1926. Each year Nebraska 
wholesale nurseries furnish approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million 
forest tree seedlings to the extension 
service for distribution to farmers in 
Nebraska under the terms of this 
act. Clayton W. Watkins, 
University of Nebraska. 





CHANDLER ON PARK BOARD. 


Edwin R. Chandler, of the Chan- 
dler Landscape & Floral Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City park board by 
Mayor Gage. Announcing the ap- 
pointment, the Kansas City Times 
May 14 ran the following sketch of 
Mr. Chandler: 

“Edwin R. Chandler, the third new 
member of the park board, has a 
knowledge of Kansas City’s park sys- 
tem dating back thirty-five years, when 
he toured the parks in a horse and 
buggy driven by his father, C. A 
Chandler, a district park superintend- 
ent. George Kessler, consultant of 
the park board, had brought the elder 
Mr. Chandler here in 1905 after he 
had been impressed by his work as su- 
perintendent of the grounds at the 
St. Louis world’s fair in 1904. Later 
C. A. Chandler was superintendent 
of Swope park and his son carried 
water to the park workers. 

“Edwin R. Chandler is secretary of 
the Chandler Landscape & Floral Co., 
of which his father is president. He 
was born in Niles, Kan., forty-four 
years ago. He attended Westport 
high school and was graduated from 
the Long Beach, Cal., high school. 
After a year at the University of 
California, Mr. Chandler went to the 
University of Illinois, where he was 
graduated in landscaping in 1920 

“Mr. Chandler characterizes him- 
self as an independent Republican 
He is married and has a son. He isa 
Mason, a Shriner, a member of the 
Co-Operative Club, the Executives 
Association of Kansas City and the 
Sanford Brown, Jr., post of the Ameri- 
can Legion.” 





THE Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture reports the certification of 
1,016 nurseries with approximately 
10,000 acres this year, compared with 
318 nurseries of about 4,000 acres 
fifteen years ago. 
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Identifying Woody Plants in Winter 


Eighth in a Series of Articles on the Structural Marks and Characteristics of 
Trees and Shrubs Concludes Discussion of Key to Magnolias— By Leon Croizat 


The second and enlarged edition of 
Rehder’s standard “Manual of Cul- 
tivated Trees and Shrubs” will be re- 
leased from the press in about three 
weeks. In writing my last article of 
this season on the winter characters of 
ornamentals, I am privileged at last 
to take open advantage of the wealth 
of information that this manual will 
convey to the interested public. 

In the preceding article, in the May 
1 issue, I briefly reviewed the 
bud characters of nine different mag- 
nolias, which, with the single excep- 


Fig. 1—Flower- 
buds of Magnolia 
Soulangeana. No- 
tice in (a) the al- 
most hairless base 
of the bud which 
sets this hybrid spe- 
cies apart from 
Magnolia stellata. 
Drawn from a side- 
shoot: Buds about 
three-quarters inch 
long. 


tion of Magnolia obovata, are na- 
tive North American trees and shrubs. 
Aside from certain little known hy- 
brids and varieties, Rehder’s new man- 
ual lists nine other species as being 
in cultivation, all of which are Asiatic. 
These species are Magnolia Soulan- 
geana, M. denudata, M. stellata, M. 
liliflora, M. Kobus, M. salicifolia, M. 
Sieboldii, M. Watsoni and M. Wil- 
sonii. The first is so well known that 
the very name “magnolia” is under- 
stood by the trade to apply to it in 
particular. 

The popularity of M. Soulangeana 
is of course well deserved. This fine 
shrub, or small tree, is a hybrid be- 


Fig. 2—Buds of 
Magnolia stellata. 
Notice in (a) the 
heavily hairy base of 
the end-buds (the 
largest is a flower- 
bud), which distin- 
guishes this species 
from Magnolia Sou- 
langeana. Drawn 
from a freely grown 
shoot: Flower-bud 
about three-quarters 
inch long. 


tween M. denudata and M. liliflora 
and occurs in many forms and varieties 
which are reminiscent of the one or 
of the other parent. The flower of 
M. denudata is almost pure white, 
while that of M. liliflora is dark pur- 
plish; it is not surprising that a cross 
effected between these two species 
should have yielded an offspring with 
white flowers flushed in various de- 
grees with a more or less deep pink. 

Strive as I may, I was never able 
to find a reliable bud-character which 
could be used to separate M. Soulan- 
geana from its parents. All these 
plants have flower-buds of the type 
which in my previous article I have 
characterized as “short and fat.” 
These buds are somewhat reminiscent 
of the catkin of a pussy willow, but 
of course are quite differently shaped 
than catkins (see figure 1). There 
are slight differences between one and 
the other species, but hairsplitting as 
to the probable or possible amount 
of fur to be seen with the magnifying 
glass at the foot of the bud, as to 
the color of the wood and the like 
turns out to be a sheer loss of time. 
The bud of Magnolia Soulangeana, 
at least, is such a perfect interme- 
diate between that of M. denudata 
and M. liliflora that there is hardly 
a chance of effecting a winter de- 
termination from the bud that is bet- 
ter than a guess. The size of the 
plant may be a fairly reliable guide. 
Magnolia denudata (often called Yu- 
lan, its old oriental name) grows to 
be a pretty sizable tree; Magnolia 
Soulangeana is a large shrub and 
Magnolia liliflora merely a more or 
less open shrub. These descriptions 
apply to the plants grown in the north- 
eastern Atlantic states; while not fool- 
proof, as the age and the health of 
the specimen must be reckoned with 
in each case, they are at least worthy 
of mention. 

Magnolia stellata also has a short 
and fat flower-bud (see figure 2). Un- 
like the bud of M. Soulangeana and 
its parents, the bud of Magnolia 
stellata is quite heavily hairy at the 
base; that is to say, down to a point 
below the insertion of the scales. This 
species is a shrub that blooms early, 
has comparatively small flowers, nar- 


row leaves and a prevailingly compact 
and many-branched habit of growth. 
It is a good ornamental for the aver- 
age suburban plot. 

Magnolia Soulangeana, M. stellata 
and M. denudata, the first especially, 
are commonly cultivated. Magnolia 
liliflora is occasionally seen in gar- 
dens; on account of its wine-colored 


3—A 
winter - worn 
fruit of Mag- 
nolia tripetala. 
The tips of the 
carpels shown 
in (a). 


large flowers, open habit and com- 
paratively small size, it is very ex- 
acting as to the proper background of 
landscaping. 

Magnolia Kobus is also seen on oc- 
casions and might be briefly char- 
acterized as a very large Magnolia 
stellata so far as flower and leaf go. 
It is beautiful in bloom, but does not 
thrive well in the north, as do Mag- 
nolia Soulangeana and Magnolia de- 
nudata. Its flower-bud is leaner than 
that of either of those species and less 
hairy on the whole; the wood of the 
last season's growth has a yellowish- 
green rather than a brown color. 

Very near Magnolia Kobus is Mag- 
nolia salicifolia, which has the same 
greenish wood. It is easy to determine 
Magnolia salicifolia in winter because 


Fig. 4—A winter- 
worn fruit of Mag- 
nolia Soulangeana. 
The carpel that held 
the fruit is open and 
shown in (a). Other 
carpels, that re- 
mained sterile, are 
shown in (b), and 
are more or less 
scalelike. 
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it has flower-buds that are more or 
less hairy, but leaf-buds that are hair- 
less. The combination of these char- 
acters—color of wood, hairiness of 
flower-bud and baldness of leaf-bud— 
is unmistakable, for it is only this cul- 
tivated magnolia that displays it. 
There is a supposed hybrid between 
Magnolia salicifolia and Magnolia 
stellata, the so-called Magnolia Proc- 
toriana, which it is almost impossible 
to identify in winter. I have seen 
so far few specimens of this mag- 
nolia, and I have noticed that their 
buds tend to be more heavily hairy 
than those of Magnolia salicifolia. 
This, of course, is scarcely a real 
help in winter identification, because 
such buds are almost undistinguish- 
able from the usual buds of Magnolia 
Kobus. Still another shrub which is 
reminiscent of Magnolia Kobus is 
Magnolia Wilsonii; its bud is shaped 
like that of the former, but is much 
more hairy; the hair runs down on 
the wood and has a buff to reddish 
color, which is altogether unlike the 
grayish color of the bud of Magno- 
lia stellata. 

Magnolia Sargentiana has winter- 
characters that resemble those of Mag- 
nolia denudata, the bud being hairy 
almost in the same manner as that 
of this species. Magnolia Watsoni, 
reputed to be a hybrid of Magnolia 
obovata with Magnolia Sieboldii, sug- 
gests much the characters of Magnolia 
obovata. Little is known of these two 
species in cultivation, and their iden- 
tification is not likely to be a major 
chore for any student of ornamental 
magnolias. 

Magnolia Sieboldii (formerly called 
Magnolia parviflora) stands a good 
chance of becoming sooner or later a 
favorite ornamental. It has a rather 
small and quite pretty flower, the 
red stamens forming an “eye™ in the 
center of the white whorl of the 
petals. It has a shrubby, rather open 
habit and stands our winters as far 
north as New York, though an occa- 
sional specimen may even thrive in 
protected places on the Massachusetts 
seashore. Its flower-bud is reminiscent 
of that of Magnolia Kobus and is spar- 
ingly hairy to hairless. 

The fruit of magnolia is of two main 
kinds. Rehder in his new manual 
describes one kind as being “globose- 
ovoid to oblong, symmetrical” and the 
other as “cylindric, unsymmetrical, 
usually curved and twisted.” This 
latter kind is characteristic of Mag- 


nolia Soulangeana, M. denudata, M. 
liliflora, M. Kobus, M. salicifolia and 
M. Sargentiana. 

It is easy to understand the rea- 
son for the difference between these 
two types of fruit, considering how 
the fruit of all magnolias is pat- 
terned out. This fruit suggests a corn- 
cob, but the “kernels” are gathered 
in pairs within a protective bag, the 
so-called carpel. If all the seeds are 
duly fertilized and all mature, the 
fruit grows evenly and regularly in 
length and in girth. It remains sym- 
metrical and ultimately it is shaped up 
like a long egg (globose-ovoid) or like 
a corncob (oblong). If, on the con- 
trary, the seeds are only in part fer- 
tile, the fruit develops irregularly 
and becomes curved and twisted by the 
pressure which the ripening seeds set 
up against the carpels that are sterile. 
The difference, therefore, is in the 
fact that in one type of fruit all the 
seeds mature while in the other type 
the seeds mature only in part and at 
scattered points of the fruit. Piece 
by piece, the fruits are originally built 
in the same manner and according to 
the same blueprint; they become dif- 
ferent as they grow. Fruits that are 
twisted and irregular on account of 
the failure of certain seeds to ripen 
are found in other plants besides the 
magnolia; the jack pine, Pinus Banks- 
iana, for instance, has misfit cones on 
account of the same tendency toward 
seed-abortion that prevails in the spe- 
cies of magnolia here mentioned. Na- 
ture works much in the same manner 
all over the plant kingdom and her 
works, though apparently unlike, are 
in many cases the same. Nature does 
not know “specialists” and often seems 
to laugh at the efforts of narrowly 
trained “experts.” 

A character of the fruit of the mag- 
nolias which must be recorded is the 
length and the direction of the tip 
of the ripe carpel (the bag holding 
the two seeds). Figure 3 illustrates 
a fruit of Magnolia tripetala, with 
the tips of the carpels only slightly 
upraised. In the fruit of Magnolia 
obovata—which is otherwise similar 
to that of Magnolia tripetala—the 
tips of the tarpels stick out and form 
a peculiar “prickly” pattern, which is 
one of the best characters of summer 
and winter identification of the spe- 
cies. Figure 4 illustrates an irregu- 
lar fruit of Magnolia Soulangeana. 

To close these short notes I should 
like to call the attention of the reader 
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to an easy way of identifying the tulip 
tree, liriodendron, in a leafless con- 
dition. The bud of the magnolias is 
encased by scales that become so tight 
ly jointed as to form a single-piece 
scale. Pressed between the fingers 
this bud does not break open or, if it 
does, cracks open irregularly. The 
bud of the tulip tree, on the contrary, 
is made of a pair of scales which slip 
open under pressure with comparative 
ease and reveal neatly folded under- 
neath the peculiarly shaped leaf that is 
characteristic of these plants. Their 
twig can be identified as belonging to 
a magnoliaceous plant almost on sight; 
the smooth, brown branchlet is 
“ringed” around the foot of the petiole 
in the manner which is peculiar of 
the magnolias and the odor of the 
bark, when bruised, is unmistakable. 





PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued May 14, according to an an- 
nouncement by Rummler, Rummler 
& Davis, Chicago patent lawyers: 


No. 395. Rose plant. Wilhelm Kordes, 
Sparrieshoop in Holstein, Germany, as- 
signor to the Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct vari- 
ety of large-flowering polyantha rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by its vigor 
of growth, its hardiness and resistance to 
disease, its continuity of free flowering, 
the attractive coloring of its large flowers 
and the absence of bluing at any stage. 

No. 396. Rose plant. R. M. Hatton, 
Harrisburg, Pa., assignor to the Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. A new and 
distinct variety of rose plant of the pillar 
type characterized as to novelty by its 
distinctive habit of growth, the color vari 
ation of its foliage and the vivid color 
contrast of its flowers. 

No. 397. Violet. Julia Isabelle Dear: 
born, Corvallis, Ore. A new and distinct 
variety of double violet characterized par- 
ticularly by its firm-textured, broad, com: 
pact leaves, its intensely fragrant flowers 
of Urania blue to dusky blue violet, its 
vigor and hardiness and its profuse pro- 
duction of runners and blooms. 

No. 398. Pink carnation. Minoru 
Okada, San Lorenzo, Cal. A new variety 
of carnation characterized particularly by 
the distinctive color and large size of the 
bloom and the high center of its bloom 
when in full bloom. 

No. 399. Red carnation. Minoru 
Okada, San Lorenzo, Cal. A new variety 
of carnation characterized particularly by 
the distinctive color and the extremely 
large size of its bloom. 

No. 400. Rose plant. Alphonse Cou: 
teau, Orleans, France, assignor to the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
A new and distinct variety of rose plant 
of the polyantha group, characterized as 
to novelty - its climbing habit of growth, 
its production of large flowers in large 
clusters and the color of the flowers, its 
smooth and glossy foliage and the color 
thereof, its smooth and almost thornless 
stems and its persistence of bloom fol 
lowed by occasional remontance. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Pulmonaria. 


(May 3, 1940.) The increased in- 
terest in gardening during the past 
decade has created markets for many 
old-time plants, much to the benefit of 
gardens, gardeners and nurserymen. 
The trouble is, it seems to me, that 
many of the latter are overlooking op- 
portunities which might mean the dif- 
ference between real success and near 
failure (perhaps one could go all the 
way and leave off the qualifying word 
“near”) when they confine all their 
efforts to a few kinds which they sell 
in quantities. The case comes to mind 
of a friend who was making a bare 
living selling pansies, English daisies, 
delphiniums, Cheiranthus Allionii 
and a few others of the popular class. 
Located in a neighborhood of ardent 
gardeners, he found no difficulty in 
disposing of quantities of these plants, 
but keen competition from several 
other growers kept the prices down to 
a mere subsistence level. He saw the 
light after several years and began 
adding other desirable plants of less 
frequent occurrence, when he began 
to make real money. It is only inci- 
dental that the lungworts (pulmo- 
naria) were among the items that 
lifted him out of the slough onto 
higher ground, but it furnishes a good 
starting point for a few words on a 
class of useful and ornamental plants 
which are seldom seen in gardens. 


Because they thrive in moisture and 
shade they should be especially use- 
ful to gardeners with situations of that 
kind. Shade is not absolutely neces- 
sary for their comfort if moisture can 
be given them during their vegetative 
stage. It must be admitted, however, 
that lack of shade in light soil is a 
rather serious handicap, for they then 
often take quite constant attention 
from the hose during dry periods. Ex- 
perience teaches us that one of the 
best situations for them is in at least 
half shade in a soil rich in leaf mold. 

The species most often seen in this 
country is Pulmonaria saccharata in 
some form, generally the blue-purple 
one. The plant varies not a little 
when grown from seeds, showing reds 
of various shades in addition to blues 
and blue-purple, and a rather new 


variety, Mrs. Moon, is a pleasing shade 
of bright pink and soft blue. If one 
starts with plants, they will likely be 
either the blue-purple, first mentioned, 
or Mrs. Moon. Either is good, though 
many, including this gardener, prefer 
a clear red. The plant's greatest 
charm to me is its mottled leaves, gray, 
silver or white on green, the defini- 
tion of color being largely governed 
by one’s eye, though there is some dif- 
ference in the shade of mottling. This 
species is one of the first to bloom, 
surprising one with a display of color 
before spring has far advanced. 

Two kinds with unspotted green 
leaves, P. angustifolia azurea (often 
erroneously listed as cerulea) and P. 
rubra, are available in this country. 
The latter is one that Bowles, in his 
“My Garden in Spring,” calls the 
best of all reds. Others are quite 
likely to agree, because its bright coral- 
red (soft scarlet-red, in Mr. Bowles’ 
eye) color is more pleasing than the 
ordinary red shades one is likely to 
get in saccharata seedlings. The pres- 
ent plant also lacks the objectionable 
habit of turning an unsightly purple 
as the flowers fade with age. The 
other, P. augustifolia azurea, might 
well be called the best of the blues. 
There is apparently some variation in 
the shade of blue in this variety, 
though the majority of plants seen 
under that label are a pleasing deep 
azure. It is a neat grower, with low 
tufts of dark green leaves and flower- 
ing stems to a height of eight inches, 
perhaps a foot in very rich soil. 


Variegation in Iris Leaves. 


(June 23, 1934.) It must be that 
I am beginning to acquire a liking 
for variegated foliage. In any event 
a note, new to me, struck by the use 
of an iris with variegated leaves in a 
garden recently visited pleased me 
much. This garden featured tall, 
bearded irises in many unusual ways, 
nearly all of which brought out the 
beauty of that plant as a landscape 
ornament rather than an exhibition 
item. The great objection to the iris 
as a landscape plant, when it is the 
main feature of a garden, is its more 
or less dullness throughout most of 
the year. That was taken care of, at 
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least partly, in this garden by the 
generous use of a variety with pleas- 
ingly variegated foliage. Its leaves, 
cream, pale yellow and gray-green, 
with the accompanying intermediate 
shades where these met and overlaid 
each other, made a striking contrast 
when seen in groups of ordinary iris 
foliage. 

(May 14, 1940.) A greatly in- 
creased interest in variegated foliage 
among amateur gardeners which is 
now manifesting itself in this coun- 
try would no doubt justify the propa- 
gation of this plant by the neigh- 
borhood nurseryman. Generally 
speaking, the sale of irises, because of 
multiplicity of named varieties and 
the constant introduction of new ones, 
is best left to the specialist, but in 
the matter of kinds with variegated 
foliage the local grower should find it 
advantageous to have these on hand. 
So far as I have been able to determine 
since writing the foregoing note in 
1934, the plant referred to is Iris palli- 
da delicata. One or two other kinds 
with variegated leaves are mentioned 
in the literature, but they do not ap- 
pear in any American lists to my 
knowledge. 


Genista Villarsii. 


(June 8, 1932.) I speak in a hushed 
tone when I talk of lovely Genista 
Villarsii, the tiniest of the brooms, 
for I lost my one and only plant dur- 
ing the last snowless winter. It is, 
I think, the dwarfest of the brooms, 
growing two or three inches tall and 
creeping conservatively, and one of 
the loveliest as well, with its golden- 
yellow flowers over gray leaves. This 
is a good and easy plant for the grower 
of rock garden plants and one that 
should sell on sight. One would have 
little competition, either, for it is not 
listed in this country so far as I know. 
It is quite easy to grow from seeds 
sown in spring, and these are often 
available in Europe. It may also be 
grown from greenwood cuttings un- 
der glass in summer. Where hardy, 
it should become popular among ama- 
teurs, for it is a most unexacting plant, 
asking only for a dry, sunny spot, and 
is an excellent wall ornament. 

{Continued on page 32.] 
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LANDSCAPE PROGRAM. 


Foremost in order, and perhaps in 
importance, of the A. A. N. sessions 
at New York city next July, will be 
the program of the Landscape Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, composed of 
those A. A. N. members who have 
paid $1 to promote the interest of this 
group. A full day, July 22, has been 
set aside for sessions in the southeast 
ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
for a number of talks and discussions 
which should be of direct and practi- 
cal benefit to those firms doing a land- 
scape business. 

The leader responsible for a given 
topic on the program is not expected 
to deliver a talk and then sit down, but 
each one is expected to summarize his 
findings after having examined the ac- 
cumulation of material that it is ex- 
pected other members will send him 
and then to lead a discussion on that 
topic. On that account, all mem- 
bers of the group are urged to con- 
tribute material to make the day’s pro- 
gram a success. That is why each 
leader's address is added in the pro- 
gram schedule below. 

Each member is asked to bring to 
the meeting his business picture al- 
bums and photographs pertaining to 
the landscape nurserymen’s business. 
These pictures are to be numbered 
and put in a stack with the owner's 
name displayed alongside. Other 
members will look over the pictures, 
taking down numbers wanted and 
from whom, and then make arrange- 
ments with the owners to get copies 
of the pictures wanted. This pho- 
tograph swap is in charge of Ralph 
C. Griffing. 

Material pertaining to office man- 
agement, such as order forms, pur- 
chase orders, acknowledgments, in- 
voices, contract forms, stationery, etc., 
is to be sent to Clarence Siebenthaler. 
Short descriptions of methods of time- 
keeping, billing customers, collecting 
bills and other matters should be sent 
to him, and the results of his study 
of them should be exceedingly helpful. 


Examples of advertising members 
are doing and a description of other 
forms of advertising that have been 
tried, with the results indicated, should 


be sent to W. A. Natorp so that he 
may cover this topic as it applies to 
the landscape nurseryman. 

Extending the selling season and the 
planting season, so as to fill in the 
slack period in the middle of the sum- 
mer and that in the winter, is im- 
portant as a means of reducing over- 
head. Members should contribute 
ideas they have tried to Harold G. 
Seyler. 

Similarly, experiences in engaging 
a landscape architect as a part of a 
nurseryman’s organization should be 
forwarded to Owen G. Wood, and on 
costs and charges to John Surtees, so 
that he may have other ideas to add 
to the ones he himself has set forth 
in his book and his talks. 


Local trade practices, as to guaran- 
tees, discounts, bids, margin for over- 
head and profit on labor, nursery ma- 
terial and other items, are to be as- 
sembled by Harold Paul, in the hope 
that some broad principles may be 
assembled that will be beneficial for 
all nurserymen to set up as standards. 


The complete schedule of the pro- 
gram for the day is as follows: 


9:00 A. M. Call to order. 

Secretary and treasurer's re- 
port, by W. L. Fulmer. 
Constitution and by-laws, by 

Cornelius Van Tol. 
Appointment of nominating 
committee. 

10:00 A.M. “The Picture Album and 
Photograph Swap,” by Ralph 
C. Griffing, Griffing Nurs- 
eries, Beaumont, Tex. 

10:30 A.M. “Office Management,” by 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler, 
Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, O 

11:00 A. M. “Advertising,” by W. A. 
Natorp, 4400 Reading road, 
Cincinnati, O. 

RECESS FOR LUNCH 

1:30 P.M. “Extending the Selling Sea- 
son,” by Harold G. Seyler, 
Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa. 
“The Landscape Architect as 
a Part of the Organization of 
the Landscape Nurseryman,” 
by Owen G. Wood, Wood- 
Howell Nurseries, Bristol, 
Va. 
“The Landscape Nursery- 
man's Costs and Charges,” by 
John Surtees, Outpost Nurs- 
eries, Ridgefield, Conn. 
“Local Trade Practices,” by 
Harold Paul, I. E. Ilgenfritz’ 
Sons Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Report of nominating com- 
mittee. 
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CONVENTION SPECIAL. 


The special train to the New York 
convention, made up at Chicago and 
stopping at Niagara Falls, also is 
scheduled for a stopover Saturday 
afternoon and evening, July 20, a 
Newark, N. Y., “the Rose Capital 
of America.” 

Members of the staff of the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co. will meet the 
train at about 2 o'clock in the after 
noon and by automobile take visitors 
through the nurseries, visiting the 
Stuart avenue perennial department 
first. There the vast fields of new 
named varieties of delphiniums and 
the sensational Delphinium Pink Sen 
sation may be seen, together with 
large plantings of the new Shasta 
daisies, heleniums and other im- 
proved strains of perennials which 
the company is featuring. 

There will be a stopover at the 
Maple avenue evergreen nurseries 
and a tour through the rose fields, 
on which will be seen at the same 
time the immense plantings of orna 
mental shrubs, shade trees, etc. In 
the rose fields a stopover will be made 
at the research department section, 
where thousands of seedlings and 
new roses from all over the world 
are being given their first test under 
field conditions. 

Another feature of the tour will 
be the visit to the world-famous rose 
test and display garden, with its 
hundreds of varieties growing under 
garden conditions. There also are 
plantings of the latest perennials. 
This rose garden has become famous, 
drawing automobile visitors from 
forty-two states last year. During a 
period of three weeks in late June, 
1939, it was estimated that over 
50,000 persons visited the garden. 

Dinner will be served at the 
Newark Country Club by the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co. 

The special train to the New York 
convention will be over the New 
York Central lines, leaving Chicago 
at 3:05 p. m., Friday, July 19. Stops 
will be made at South Bend, Elkhart, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Painesville, 
to pick up nurserymen who wish to 
join the party at those points. 

Members from the south and west 
should time their arrival in Chicago 
in order to depart by this route, and 
so spend two days renewing acquaint: 
ances and making new ones. 

Saturday, July 20, the train will 
arrive at Niagara Falls. After break 
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fast in the dining car, the party will 
board sight-seeing busses at 7:30 a. m. 
for a tour of Niagara Falls and its 
various wonders. A stop will be 
made at Queen Victoria park, where 
a representative of the Niagara parks 
commission of Ontario will conduct 
the party to view the beautiful plant- 
ings there. A visit will also be made 
to the apprentice gardeners’ school at 
Niagara Glen, the only school of its 
kind in Canadian territory. 

At noon the party will rejoin the 
special train, enjoying luncheon while 
traveling through western New York 
state. 

About 2 p. m. the train will arrive 
at Newark, N. Y., where the Jackson 
& Perkins Co. will be host, as de- 
scribed above. The special train will 
be again open for occupancy at 9:30 
p. m. and at 11 p. m. will depart on 
the last portion of the journey to 
New York city, where arrival will 
be at 7:30 a. m., Sunday, July 21. 
At the Grand Central station special 
busses will be waiting to transfer the 
party to convention headquarters, the 
Pennsylvania hotel. 

The cost for one person in sole 
occupancy of a lower berth will be 
$66, including all meals en route, 
sight-seeing at Niagara Falls, tips, 
round-trip railroad fare, Pullman fare 
from Chicago to New York and 
transfer to the hotel in New York 
city. Rates for other spaces may be 
obtained from a passenger represent- 
ative of the New York Central Sys- 
tem or from the chairman of the 
transportation committee, William J. 
Smart, Dundee, Ill. He already has 
a number of reservations for the 
train, and others wishing to join in 
this enjoyable prelude to the New 
York convention are asked to write 
“Bill” Smart promptly. 





GEORGE D. AIKEN. 


Governor George D. Aiken fea- 
tured speaker at the A. A. N. con- 
vention next July, has lived in two 
almost separate and distinct spheres 
since he was born in a small town in 
southern Vermont forty-eight years 
ago. Grammar school in a real little 
red schoolhouse, boyhood on a submar- 
ginal hill farm, summer working in 
his father’s market garden and ped- 
dling vegetables, hours stolen to fish 
with a half-cent hook and to tramp 
the woods and hills and graduation 
from high school in a near-by town 
made up his early life. 


The first phase of George Aiken's 
life was marked by service to his Put- 
ney community and the development 
of his nursery business. This young 
man became master of his Grange at 
18 and a founder of his county farm 
bureau at 21. He also held numer- 
ous local political offices. He married 
and had four children. 

The Aiken Nurseries started with a 
raspberry patch and a borrowed $100. 
Now they are among the largest nurs- 
eries in New England, run in con- 
junction with the family farm, which 
is still the governor's home. He is 
chiefly noted in the plant world for 
his pioneering with wild flowers, pro- 
ducing the fringed gentian and trail- 
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ing arbutus commercially. He holds 
a plant patent on an everbearing 
strawberry. 

George Aiken's next years brought 
him into the larger world of state 
service. His state political record is 
remarkable: Town representative, 
1931; speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives, 1933; lieutenant gov- 
ernor, 1935, and governor, 1937. He 
was reélected for a second term as 
governor in 1938. 

As governor he is immensely popu- 
lar with the people of his state and 
extremely successful in all phases of 
his administration. He is known per- 
sonally all over the state and attends 
hundreds of gatherings each year with 
scarcely more formality than if he 
were merely a farmer. 





NEW YORK FAIR GARDENS. 


Gardens on Parade, at the world’s 
fair at New York, reopened at noon 
May 11. 

The gardens are even more out- 
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standing than those of last year. The 
garden featured as the Parade of Mod- 
ern Roses, by the Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y., covers approx- 
imately 10,000 square feet and is laid 
out in a formal arrangement to display 
masses of the latest and best in hy- 
brid tea, climbing, floribunda and 
polyantha types. Over 8,000 plants 
in 250 varieties, originating in 
eighteen different countries, make up 
the display. The garden was designed 
and arranged by Dr. Hugh Findlay 
and Eugene Boerner. 

The rustic mill garden of Alfred 
Kottmiller, New York, has a 150- 
year-old water wheel splashing pictur- 
esquely as it revolves. 

The rock garden of Zenon Schrei- 
ber, Bergenfield, N. J., is a natural 
rock formation of stratified limestone. 
The rock ledges and crevices are a 
natural setting for choice alpines and 
native rock plants. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., this year vividly portray the 
changing garden trends. Their dis- 
play is the garden of tomorrow, that 
is rapidly becoming the garden of to- 
day. The hedges are streamlined, and 
one needs only to step into the gar- 
den to realize fully what excellent 
use has been made of height. 

An English garden is an exhibit by 
the Daybreak Nurseries, Westport, 
Conn. A picturesque shelter, fine old 
sundials and a small fountain add 
greatly to the charm. 

The formal garden exhibited by 
Wadley & Smythe, New York, to 
gether with the Yonkers Nursery, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y., is situated on the left 
of the main gateway to Gardens on 
Parade and is bordered by the river 
on one side. All of the material, in- 
cluding Buxus myrtifolia, withstood 
the rigors of the past winter with- 
out protection of any kind. 

Bassi Freres, Inc., Larchmont, N. Y., 
has carried on its French parterre gar- 
den. 

Dalsimer Florist, Inc., Far Rock- 
away, N. Y.; William Tricker, Inc., 
Saddle River, N. J., and Royal Oak 
Boxwood Farms, Marion, Va., have 
clubbed together to combine a garden 
to cover about 3,000 square feet, con- 
sisting of an irregular-shaped pool, with 
a planting of specimen boxwood, com- 
plimented by suitable formal plantings. 
The boxwood is of the suffruticosa and 
sempervirens types and the plants aver- 
age from three to five feet in height. 
The aquatic plants for the pool were 
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the center of much interest during the 
last showing and include both day and 
night-blooming water lilies, as well as 
various bog plants. 

The exhibit of Krider Nurseries, 
Inc., Middlebury, Ind., known as 
Glories of the Garden, has been re- 
worked this year and contains new and 
outstanding plants. Three thousand 
rock plants in 200 varieties, arranged 
for constant bloom, offer many sug: 
gestions for the rock garden lover. It 
is a practical planting that can be built 
by the average homeowner at a mod- 
erate cost. 

A year-round garden was conceived 
by. Hicks Nurseries, Inc., Westbury, 
N, Y., in codperation with the Cot- 
tage Gardens Co. The careful selec- 
tion of background plants is designed 
to give color in fall and winter, with 
evergreens, both coniferous and broad- 
leaved, providing shades of green and 
blue. Berry-bearing shrubs will add 
bright masses to the whole. 





AERIAL CHECKUP OF FAIR. 


Allyn R. Jennings, superintendent 
of parks of the city of New York, 
observed from a rear cockpit while 
Richard E. Conley, president of Out- 
post Nurseries, Inc., Ridgefield, Conn.., 
handled the controls of the latter's 
plane as they made a 40-minute flight 
over the world’s fair grounds in a 
last-minute aérial checkup of the ex- 
position’s refurbished landscaping. 

Since the close of the fair last Octo- 
ber, the Outpost organization has 
been checking the condition of the 
several thousand trees and shrubs 
which it planted on the fairgrounds. 
The ice storm of last winter, Mr. 
Conley said after the flight, had 
caused the greatest damage—even 
more than the ravages of winter 
itself—but necessary replacements 
and repairs have been made and the 
landscaping of the fair is in top con- 
dition. 

Superintendent Jennings was espe- 
cially interested in the aérial checkup 
inasmuch as the Flushing meadows 
will come under the supervision of 
the park department of New York 
when the fair closes. 





J. W. FIKE. 


J. W. Fike, this year elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Nurserymen’s 
Association after serving two years as 
vice-president, started his business life 
in a sawmill upon completing high 


school. After his savings enabled him 
to take a business college course, he 
again entered the lumber business, 
buying and inspecting hardwood lum- 
ber in the vicinity of Memphis, Tenn., 
for a number of years. Then he 
returned to the farm where he was 
born, near Providence, Ky., to be 
with his aged mother, and through her 
love of plants and flowers he became 
interested in them and their propaga- 
tion. Upon his mother’s death he 
decided to engage in plant growing 
commercially and bought a half in- 
terest in a small nursery at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., in 1927. At the end of 
the first year he bought out his part- 
ner’s interest, changed the name to 
Fike Nurseries and began increasing 
production. At present he has about 
thirty acres in ornamental stock, most- 
ly evergreens. The firm also offers 
landscape service. 

Mr. Fike was married in 1935 and 
has one daughter, not quite 2 years 
old. He is a director of the Penny- 
rile Fair Association. 





QUERCUS PALUSTRIS. 


One of the most useful of all of the 
oaks for landscape planting is the pin 
oak, Quercus palustris. It is pyram- 
idal in form, developing one central 
trunk and many horizontal spreading 
branches, the lower ones frequently 
drooping. The tree reaches sixty or 
eighty feet or more in height at ma- 
turity and is a fairly rapid grower. 
The branches are glabrous and dark 
reddish-brown. The buds are usually 
chestnut-brown. The bark on the 
larger branches and trunk is relatively 
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tight and grayish-brown in color. The 
leaves have from five to seven or occa 
sionally nine, relatively small sharp 
lobes. The leaves vary in length from 
about four to eight inches, are wedge- 
shaped at the base, glossy bright green 
above and somewhat lighter-colored 
beneath. The pin oak has character 
istic axillary tufts of hair on the 
underside of the leaves. 

The pin oak is native from Massa- 
chusetts to Delaware, west to Wis 
consin and Arkansas. It is quite pos- 
sible that it can be used as an orna- 
mental plant outside that area. 

The flowers and fruits are not im- 
portant ornamentally; the acorns are 
small, taking two years to mature, 
as is typical of all of the so-called 
red or black oaks. 

The pin oak is found growing as 
a native in relatively poorly drained 
soil along the edges of swamps and 
occasionally on moist upland sites. In 
the nursery it has been found to do 
best in well drained, acid soil which 
contains an ample quantity of organic 
matter. The pin oak is susceptible 
to chlorosis in alkaline soils. In orna- 
mental plantings this trouble can be 
fairly well controlled by the addition 
of iron and sulphur to the soil at 
the rate of about one-half pound of 
each to each inch in diameter of the 
trunk of the tree. Injection and spray- 
ing of iron salts have likewise given 
control. 

Because the pin oak develops a 
fibrous root system, it is relatively 
easy to move. Because of its habit of 
growth, the tree requires little pruning. 
The plant is relatively free from pests, 
although it is occasionally troubled 
with a few of the scale insects. 

Propagation is from seeds. 

The pin oak is and can be exten: 
sively used both as a street and a 
lawn tree. As a street tree for out 
lying sections of cities, it is satisfac- 
tory if the lower limbs are removed 
to prevent interference with trafic 
and if the plants are spaced about 
forty feet apart. As a lawn tree it is 
advisable to leave the lower drooping 
branches. This characteristic growth 
adds to the general interest of the 
L. C. C. 


tree. 





A SHOP for the sale of nursery 
stock and garden supplies, known as 
the Lakewood Nurseries, was opened 
last month by W. Wendell Rhodes, 
on Lakewood boulevard, Long Beach, 
Cal. R. W. Turner assists him. 
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Charlie Chestnut 





The Grass Is Always Greener— 


I don’t hold it against Emil that 
he is closefisted. It just grew on him 
during the lean years with the struggle 
of keeping in business. Years ago his 
thrift sort of curdled on him, and 
left him leaning strong on the scotchy 
side. Thats why I couldnt under- 
stand how come, when he announced 
one morning in December that he and 
the Mrs. was driving south on a vaca- 
tion. 

“What is it,” I says, “business or 
pleasure?” 

“Its a surprise from my wife,” 
Emil says. “She's been saving her 
egg money for 3 years and she is 
going to pay most of the expenses. 
Its a pleasure trip but I aint going to 
overlook a chance to work in a few 
deals on the way just to pay ex- 
penses.” 

“Are you going to hitch hike?” I 
says, “or are you going to pin your 
faith on that old wreck of a Model 
A to take you. Some states dont let 
them old jobs cross the state line. 
They dont want junk scattered along 
the highway.” 

“That job aint no junker, its just 
nicely broken in,” Emil says. 

“Broken down,” I says, “is the 
word. Remember when you get down 
there in the hills you cant call me 
up to tow you in.” 

“It looks like you will have to pay 
me for a full seven day week, Emil,” 
I says, “that is if you are aiming to 
keep the greenhouse open and put in 
the cuttings.” 

“Well, heres what I had in mind 
Chas. I got it all figured out so 
everybody will be satisfied. I am 
going to go to work and leave you 
have all the milk from the cow and 
also the eggs, and then I figured to 
give you 5 bu. of potatoes to make 
up for looking after things on Sun- 
day. Then I wouldnt have to give 
out nothing extra in money and 
everybody will be satisfied,” Emil 
says with a kind of questioning look 
at me. 

“How much milk are you gettin 
now Emil,” I says, “I thought you 
said the other day the old cow was 
about dried up.” 

“Oh she aint dry yet. She is still 
putting out about a quart or so a 


day,” Emil says. “Im only milking 
her once a day.” 

“How many eggs are you gettin 
now Emil?” I says. I didnt aim to 
have the old boy take advantage of 
me. 

“Right now its a little off,” Emil 
says. “We run only 3 or 4 eggs a 
day right now but my wife says the 
hens will pick up again in a week or 
two.” Emil said that a little sheepish 
like. I could see he hadnt figured I 
was going to look into the bargain 
so close. 

“Now them potatoes, Emil,”’ I says, 
“they aint the ones that got froze, 
are they?” 

“They aint bad Chas.” he says, 
“just here and there is one thats a 
little black inside. Most of em runs 
pretty fair.” 

“How long do you aim to stay,” I 
says. “Will you be back for the con- 
vention in January?” 

“Wont be back for two months, 
Chas., that is if all goes like I got 
it figured.” Emil says. 

“Well Emil,” I says, “I hate to 
take advantage of you that way. IIl 
take charge of everything for you, 
but I want to make one provision. You 
give me time off for the convention, 
without no pay cut and I will make 
the deal.” I knew it wasnt no use 
to ask for expenses to the conven- 
tion. 

The next couple of weeks he was 
gettin free road maps and stocking 
up on used tires. He got his blue 
suit pressed and had his derby cleaned. 
He borrowed a tent and two cots 
from the boy scouts, but when his 
wife seen that outfit she threatened 
to stay home so he took the stuff all 
back under protest. 

About the middle of December they 
was ready to start off at 3 oclock on 
Monday morning. “Whats the idea 
of starting off in the middle of the 
night?” I says. 

“That aint nothing,” he says, “I 
used to get up at 3 AM for years 
when I was on the milk wagon. And 
besides we figured we could make it 
to Kentucky so we could stay the 
first night with my wifes cousin 
Gussie. We aint seen her since she 
come to Chi. in 1914 on her honey- 
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moon. There aint no use to pay out 
for a tourist camp and meals if it 
aint necessary. I sent a post card to 
Gussie so she can get stuff cooked up 
ready.” 

I looked over the car just to see 
what it was loaded down with that 
made him look like one of them old 
covered wagon outfits. He had a 
5 gal. can of oil wired on the back 
bumper, along with three old tires. 
Then he had some samples of honey- 
suckle wrapped up in burlap and the 
back end was full of boxes, tools, 
overhalls, boots, guns, fishing rods 
and bags including a half bushel of 
apples. Emils wife put up enough 
sandwiches to last any ordinary fam- 
ily a week and a big jug of coffee. | 
didnt see the outfit push off, but the 
next A. M. the car was gone. 

Emil left a note for me in the 
office. He was looking after the pen- 
nies until the last. “Dear Chas” it 
said. “On account of the cow is 
about dry dont get no more ground 
feed for her. Just give her that marsh 
hay and she will be fresh about when 
I get back. Tell everybody not to 
worry, I will pay all bills when I get 
back. Tell them that collections is 
bad. If the telephone Co. gets nasty, 
tell them to take the phone out. 
Emil.” 


I didnt hear nothing for three or 
four days when I got a postal card 
from Emil. It was sent from Pine- 
cone Ky, where Gussie lives. Emil 
worked hard to get it all on a Ic 
card, but I finally made it out to read 
about like this: 

“Dear Chas: Its lucky I took my 
tools. I had to put in a new connect- 
ing rod just outside of Kankakee. That 
took 4 hours so I didnt get to Gussies 
until 2 oclock in the A. M. Its a 
good thing I took them horse blankets, 
because they got measles at Gussies 
and we couldnt get in the house. We 
slept in the car. Tonight we are go- 
ing to stay at one of Gussies neigh- 
bors. We had to pay 25c to cross a 
toll bridge. Believe me I told that 
gent what I thot of that. They 
wouldnt let me take my samples into 
the state of Ky, so I drove back up 
the road a few miles and sold the 
samples for 50c. I may take a notion 
to bring a load down here if they will 
go as good as that. Probably them 
soft maples will go good here too. 
By the way call up the Gazette and 
tell them I am on an extended tour. 
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I forgot to do that. I want Jake to 
see that. You might say I am think- 
ing on taking a cruise. That will 
make Jake sit up and take notice. 
Yours, Emil.” 

Next morning I was down town 
and dropped into the Gazette office. 
Ed says I better not put it in the paper 
about Emil as I would have everybody 
in town after me to pay up. They 
would figure if Emil was going on 
a vacation, he should pay up his old 
bills. So I told Ed to put in that 
Emil was called away on account of 
the illness of a relative in Kentucky. 
“That wouldnt do no harm,” Ed said. 
So long as I was down town anyway, 
I figured I might as well get in a 
little vacation too so I hung out at the 
pool room until the middle of the 
afternoon. Then I went over to the 
Methodist church and clipped off a 
few cuttins, so I could make up a 
batch of globe arborvitae. We al- 
ways have a batch of globe arborvitae 
every year and never sell any, but 
Emil gets the wood for nothin and 
he cant resist that. 

A couple of days later on comes 
another card from Emil. He got as 
far as some town in Tennessee, I 
couldnt make out the name. 

“Dear Chas,” he wrote, “Tenn. is 
a great country but I aint seen it all 
yet. So far I wouldnt trade the whole 
state for a good quarter section at 
home. Cant see how the nurseries 
make out here. Stuff grows so fast 
here that honeysuckles is overgrown 
and ready to grub out by the end 
of the first summer. One nursery- 
man told me if you leave em go for 
two years, you just have to abandon 
the land and move on to a new piece. 
I had trouble with one of my tires 
that I got from Red. Red told me it 
had only gone 5000 miles but it blew 
out coming down one of them moun- 
tains. But I picked up a pretty good 
one for 60c so I am all set again. 
Dont forget to drain the water out 
of the Chevvy if it gets cold at home. 
Emil.” 

Next day I got a special delivery 
from Emil. Whats up now, I says 
to myself. Trouble for sure, other- 
wise he wouldnt waste 10c on a spe- 
cial delivery. They brought it up 
from the post office after the 5:30 
mail was in. It was from Red Clay, 
Ala. 

“Dear Chas: Well Chas I done it. 
What I said I wasnt going to do. 
I got talked into a car of stuff. I 


stopped here to visit a nursery and 
somehow during the conversation he 
found out I was from IIl., in fact he 
claimed he seen me one time at the 
convention. When you get a copy 
of the order at the office, dont worry. 
Probably there wont nothing come of 
it at all, because I told him it would 
have to be June Ist and then I gave 
him John Bushbottom and Jake for 
references. So you can put two and 
two together and see how that will 
look, after he hears from John and 
the F. and M. The car is as good 
as cancelled right now, so dont worry. 
They treat the Yankees fine down 
here. I picked up a 5 gal. crock of 
stuff which will be good for anti- 
freeze in the truck. It tastes a little 
like whiskey and looks like ink. P. S. 
Dont order any coal for the green- 
house unless it looks like a bad freeze. 
Emil.” 

That week the cow had a calf 
which was a big surprise to me and 
Im sure Emil didnt have no idea 
she was going to freshen so soon. 
I was gettin two pails a day so I 
made a deal with the resturant to 
take 12 quarts every day for a dollar. 
So long as that kept up I begun to 
see that my deal with Emil had some 
merit to it. I didnt write Emil as 
he would probably hurry right home 
if he knew he was losing $7.00 a 
week on the milk deal. 

He was gone about 10 days when 
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I finally got a letter. He broke down 
and spent 3c instead of a postal card 
like he had been sending. It was 
from southern Alabama. Here is the 
letter just the way he wrote it: 

“Dear Chas: I am writing a letter 
because I dont want the boys at the 
postoffice to be reading what I got 
to say so it gets all over the Civic 
Club and all over town. Chas., I got 
a big deal on. Looks like I am going 
to be in the money at last. I got a 
chance to buy a Satsume Orange 
grove and a pecan orchard combined. 
The man says you cant loose as the 
grove pays for itself and will make 
a person independent in just a few 
years. Now I want you to get out 
and work on collections so I can get 
the down payment of $400.00 in 30 
days. 

“With what I know about the 
nursery business, Chas., I can take 
this here grove and get it in shape to 
put out a whopper of a crop every 
year. Now Chas., if you want to 
get in on the deal you can send 
$100.00 for a % interest providing 
you help me out by lending me 
$100.00 as I am a little short. See 
Mrs. Brewster and see if you can 
get that $80.00 she owes me. I had 
a little trouble last Tuesday. There 
is a lot of loose pigs and cattle on the 
highways here and I run over a pig. 
I was going to stop and butcher it 
right there as I had my hunting knife 
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“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


Painesville, Ohio 
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86 Years in 





MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


FOR COMPLETE 
NURSERY SUPPLY 





Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shrubs 

* Vines 


VB AB a a a a a a a a a a 


Small Fruits 


oses 
Hardy Perennials 
Plants 

Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 





SHADE 


TREES 


Two—10-inch caliper—Specimen Quality for Landscape Use 


Evergreens — Shrubs — Flowering Trees 
In Larger Sizes—Send for Price List 


LEWIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L.1., N.Y. 








TREES 


We have a fine assortment of ex- 
cellent trees for Landscape, Parks or 
Street Planting. 

Pin Oaks, Red Oaks, Honey Locusts 
Sugar Maples, Sweet Gums 
European Lindens, Hemlocks and 
Pines 


OUTPOST NURSERIES 
Ridgefield, Conn. 








SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 
Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 
8 to 6 ins...$5.00 9 to 12 ins...$12.00 
6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 





BURR’S QUALITY—— 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
(Japanese Barberry) 
EEDLINGS (1-yr.) Per 1000 Per 10,000 
to 12 9. $70.60 
50.00 
35.00 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 











with me, but two gents seen me. They 
tried to get me to pay for the pig. 
Finally thy took my car and me too 
and put me in jail over night. They 
claim I am liable and will have to pay. 
Did you ever hear of such a thing. 
I am going to take it up with the 
Washington D. C. office of the nurs- 
erymen when I get back. Finally 
I settled for $4.00 and then I sold 
the pig to a couple of niggers for 
$5.00 so I come out O. K. and then 
I got two free meals at the jail be- 
sides. Now, Chas. keep it dark about 
that orange grove and get busy on 
them collections. I got a place where 
I am renting a old trailer for $4.00 a 
week-so it aint costing me so much. 
The Mrs. is getting the meals in the 
trailer. Best I could do otherwise 
was 75c a night. Emil.” 


I got to lookin over them potatoes 
and just like I expected they was 
none too good. So I took a notion 
to feed them to the chickens to see if 
I couldnt get the hens to put out 
some eggs. I boiled the potatoes and 
chopped em up and mixed up a lot 
of bran and corn and put it out to 
the hens. In a few days business 
picked up at the henhouse quite a 
bit. Inside of a week I was gettin 
2 doz. a day and before I got thru 
I was gettin 4 doz. a day. Eggs was 
up to 45c so I was doin right good 
with the hens and the cow. I didnt 
care how long Emil stayed away as 
I was taking in more than my regular 
wages that way. I wrote Emil not 
to hurry home. 


Emil moved on to Florida and 
wrote me from Miami: “Dear Chas: 
I have got a good notion to put in a 
southern branch. I have visited the 
nurseries here and they claim this is 
the place to do business. They dont 
think nothing of moving in palms as 
big as the sycamore by our office. 
They plant the oranges with the 
oranges all ripe and ready to pick, 
the bushes are in flower. One day 
the place looks like the Sahara Desert 
and next A. M. it looks like one of 
them prize gardens at the flower show 
in Chi. They work all the time and 
they sell anything they raise at a 
good price. This is the place to 
come, Chas., believe me. Take it 
this A. M. I was out to one place 
where they was puttin in a land- 
scape job. It was for a real estate 
company. They was givin the nurs- 
eryman two lots right in the edge of 
town right on a canal just for doing 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
GOODRICH RUBBER 
BUDDING STRIPS? 


If not, don’t delay longer. Write 
today for FREE SAMPLES. — 
Goodrich Rubber Budding 
Strips save you time, trouble and 
money—and assure better results. 
Read what one large user says: 
“All members of our association 
have been using Goodrich Budding 
Strips exclusively since we organ- 
ized in 1933. We have found them 
to be all they are claimed to be. 
Considering the quality of these 
strips, as compared to others, we 
have always been well pleased with 
their prices.”” So says Mr. T. W. 
Shank, Sec.-Treas., East Texas 
Rose Growers Ass'n. ee 
Goodrich Budding Strips are 
made from stocks specially com- 
pounded for this type of work. 


Write for 
FREE SAMPLES 


THE 
B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Sundries Division 


Goodrich 
Ruther 
BUDDING STRIPS 
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that landscape job. There wasnt 
over a hundred dollars worth of stuff 
and a few days work and they were 
gettin two lots deeded to them. You 
know Chas. what Fla. land is worth. 
Sounds pretty good dont it. Never 
seen nothing like it. Dont be sur- 
prised if I make a deal here. Emil.” 

In the very next mail there was 
another postal card. “Dear Chas.” 
he wrote. “That was a good one 
on that nursery. I went over this 
P. M. to where that nursery was get- 
ting them two lots, thinking I might 
make a deal to trade a couple of lots 
for some of my honeysuckle. One 
of the natives told me the land was 
only worth about $7.00 a acre. And 
it was only good in the winter time. 
In the summer when it rains the land 
is mostly under water. Pretty good 
aint it. It sure pays to look a deal 
over good first as I always say. I 
have changed my mind about Fila. 
I believe I will stay right in River- 
bend unless something different turns 
up. Yours, Emil.” 

When I got back from the conven- 
tion there was two letters from Emil 
at the office. I opened the first one 
as it was a thick one with a lot of 
papers in it. It was an order from 
Mrs. Brewster. Whats this I says to 
myself. I read the letter. “Dear 
Chas: Who do you suppose I seen 
here in Florida? I was in the P. O. 
in Miami at the general del. and I 
seen her waitin in line for mail. It 
was Mrs. Brewster from Lake Park. 
Right away I braced her for that 
$80.00 she owed me, that is after 
we chewed the rag a few minutes. 
I told her I had a option on that 
orange grove and needed the money. 
Well sir, she says when Mr. Brewster 
died he left her a 10 acre grove in 
Alabama which she would be glad to 
sell me if I would pay the taxes and 
she would take it all out in bushes. 
So I wrote up an order for a lot of 
stuff for exchange and I am going 
to see the place when I go back thru 
Alabama. She says I can have the 
whole layout for $350.00. That 
other place was $4000.00 so you can 
see it was lucky I seen Mrs. Brewster. 
Probably Ill head home in a day or 
two as I am anxious to see that place 
of Mrs. Brewsters. Yours, Emil.” 

The other letter was from Big Bay 
Alabama. Emil wrote, “Well Chas. 
the orange grove deal is out. That 
orange grove of Mrs. Brewsters is the 
same one I looked at before. The 


gent bought it at a tax sale a couple 
of years ago. When he found out 
I didnt have the down payment any- 
way, he turned out to be quite a 
friendly gent. He finally told me he 
was from Illinois himself and from 
what he could see nobody ever bought 
them groves but the folks from up 
north. The natives down there would 
sooner starve to death in the regular 
way. So it aint no harm done. You 
can cancel the order for Mrs. Brew- 
ster. Yours, Emil.” 

I didnt hear no more for a week 
when I got a telegram from Emil to 
wire him $10.00 and he would pay 
me the first of the month. He was 
down in Indiana and out of money. 
I sent him a money order and in a 
few days he come draggin in. He 
was all in as he had been drivin all 
night to save a hotel bill. He come 
out in the middle of the afternoon 
where I was working in the green- 
house. “Well, Chas.” he says, “I 
never seen a layout on the whole trip 
as good as this one right here. How 
is things anyway?” 

“I been doin pretty good” I says. 
“Between the cow and the hens I took 
in a little over $80.00. The cow 
come in just after you left and the 
hens has been doin well too.” 

“$80.00, did you say $80.00, Chas.? 
I never thot you would take ad- 
vantage of me that way. Starting 
this A. M. the deal is off.” 





THE Wendell Lund Nursery is a 
new firm at 2452 South Robertson 
boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 





FOR DELIVERY 
FALL 1940 — SPRING 1941 


A LARGE, COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


of 
CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit Trees, Fruit Tree Sdigs., Small 
Fruits, ae Trees, Shrubs and 
Evergreens, Western-grown Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Many New Popu- 
lar Specialties. 

WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Price List Sent on Request. 


“LAKE’S” Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
“70th ANNIVERSARY” 








NEMATODE-RESISTANT 
PEACH PITS 


(Shalil Variety) 
Order your supply from 








CHRIS D. BERGTHOLDT “<t.cr* 
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BULBS MAKE SPRING SHOW. 


Because the public is stimulated to 
a renewed interest in gardening by 
the sight of the early flowers, the 
entire stretch of the display grounds 
at the Corliss Bros. nurseries, at 
Ipswich, Mass., is planted with thou- 
sands of crocus, narcissus, scilla, hya- 
cinth and tulip bulbs. 

They have made a richly colorful 
showing the past month. About 
3,000 narcissus bulbs are in grand 
sweeps about the pond and extend 
to the top of the hill throughout the 
shrubbery. 

The terrace is massed with blue, 
white and yellow crocuses. Beds 
along the drive are given over to 
hyacinths and low-growing tulips 
and narcissi. Tall striped tulips adorn 
the entrance to the building. A long 
rectangular bed of popular tulips ex- 
tends along the front of a row of 
spruce hedging and is finished off 
on the other half with about 100 
varieties of test tulips. The rock 
garden, too, is made conspicuous 
with mass plantings of a mixture of 
spring-flowering bulbs. 

The island between the drive and 
the highway is adorned with the 
tulips, underplanted with hyacinths 
and those in turn underplanted with 
violets. 

All varieties are conspicuously 
labeled for the added interest of 
visitors. 





LINING-OUT STOCK 
Specials in fine shape for planting 


Per 100 
Barberry, Jap Green, 6 to 9 ins.. - -$0.75 
Barberry, Jap Green, 9 to 12 ins........... 1.00 
Boston ivy, fine seedling vines............. 2 00 
Acer Ginnala, dwarf, fine foliage.......... 3.00 
Cydonia, Jap. fi. quince, 12 ins. 
Lodense Privet, compact, dwarf, fine 2.50 
pote — fine Lx 38 to 18 ins.... ‘is 





We offer fine potted plants as follows, well 
established in 2%-in. pots. Sure to live and 
will make you quick money. 

Per 100 

Beauty Bush, Kolkwitzia, pink............ $6.5 

Evonymus Radicans Coloratus, evergreen. . 10.00 

English Ivy, hardy evergreen 6.00 

nerdy Climbing Roses. “fi fine plants........ 7.50 
or oe. pier, © pink, — on 


eauty, 
Dr. Van Fleet, ftesh “pink. 
M Wallace, rosy-pink. 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, intense scarlet. 
Silver Moon, pure white. 
Shower of Gold, deep yellow. 


Tritoma Pfitzeri, poker plant, fine......... 7.50 
Cushion Chrysanthemum, early bendy predes 6.00 
Pink, white, yellow, . bron 
orean Chrysanthemum 
Apol Ceres, 
Daphne, Hebe, Mars, 
Phiox, fine for im 


Jenkins, Mrs. Sehol- 
miander, Thor, Maid Marian, 
jueen. 


Buddleia Dubonnet 
Fine new variety of rich wine-red. Blooms a 
foot long. Well filled. unexcelled for cutting. 
Will bloom first year. Per 100 $12.00 


20 or more plants at the 100 rate. 


THE HARMON NURSERY Prospect, Ohio 
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BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 


ATROPURPUREA 
Red-Leaved 
Japanese Barberry 


Sturdy, two-year-old seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 
9 to 12 inches $3.50 $30.00 
12 to 15 inches........ 4.50 40.00 
15 to 18 inches 5.50 50.00 


Prices on larger quantities 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 














LINING OUT STOCK 


NORWAY MAPLE WHIPS, 
5 to 6 ft. and 6 to 7 ft. 


HYDRANGEA P. G., l-yr. layers 
No. 1 grade, $4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 
A complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 


and SHRUBS 
Send for List 


also finished stock in... . 


@ SCARLET OAK (specimens) 


2 to 4-in. cal. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








We are offering CEDAR POLES 

such as are being used to stake street 

or at $11.00 per 100, f.o.b. New 
ork. 


MICHIGAN PEAT by the carload. 
Send your requisites of nursery stock. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 
61 West Grand Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


HOLLIES—for immediate lining out 
Bullata, Crenata and Glabra. 
6 to 8 ins., 1-yr., tpl., bed-grown .$100.00 per 1000 
8to1l0 ins., 2-yr., tpl, field- 


Opara seedlings, 2 to 4 ins., untpl. 15.00 per 1000 
BRIDGETON, N. J. Write for catalogue. 











NO SALES TAX ON SEEDS. 


Sales of seeds to nurserymen in 
the state of Illinois will not be sub- 
ject to the three per cent sales tax, 
according to a ruling May 16 in the 
Superior Court of Cook county. 

The state department of finance 
had ruled that sales of seeds to farm- 
ers, market gardeners, florists and 
nurserymen were sales to a purchaser 
for use or consumption and not for 
the purpose of resale and, therefore, 
seed dealers were subject to the tax. 
At the same time, by other rules, 
the department held that sales of seed 
for fattening livestock for the mar- 
ket, sales of eggs for hatching and 
other articles to farmers for purposes 
of production were sales for resale 
and not subject to tax. 

Injunction against the collection of 
the tax on such sales of seeds was 
obtained by the recent verdict in the 
case of J. N. Sluis, a Chicago seed 
dealer, and others, against the state 
director of finance. Under that de- 
cision the department is ordered to 
collect the tax and hold such money 
separate from other taxes collected, 
not to be turned into the general tax 
fund or state treasury until the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois shall have 
had the opportunity to pass on the 
question. If the state Supreme Court 
confirms the decision, the sum so col- 
lected shall be returned to the seeds- 
men, but if the injunction is dis- 
solved, the taxes shall be collected. 
In the event that no appeal is taken 
from the decision to the Supreme 
Court within a reasonable time, the 
state department of finance is or- 
dered to return the tax money col- 
lected. 

The decision was won by seeds- 
men of the state of Illinois under 
the leadership of Leonard H. 
Vaughan, president of Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago. 





PAUL STARK, of the Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchard Co., Louisiana, 
Mo., was elected president of the 
National Apple Institute at its an- 
nual convention this spring. 


THE eleventh annual convention of 
the American Cemetery Owners’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., September 8 to 
11. Reservation of exhibit spaces is 
already being received by Roy Hatten, 
executive secretary, 1704 National 
Bank building, Jackson, Mich. 
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Quercus robur 
fastigiata 


Strong grafts from 
2'2-in. pots 


Grafted on Quercus 
robur understock, 
grown a full year in 
pots before grafting. 


$4.00 per 10, $35.00 per 100 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View New Jersey 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


a“ 


Send for a copy of our 
1940 Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


Use printed stationery, please. 














TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES - 
Shenandoah, lowa 


E. S. Welch Est. 1875 





A COMPLETE LINE OF GENERAL 
NURSERY STOCK — ASK FOR TRADE LIST 





Send us your WANT LIST for quotations 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 











Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 














Coming Events 


OKLAHOMA PROGRAM. 


The Oklahoma State Nurserymen’s 
Association will hold its summer 
meeting at Durant, Okla., June 21 
and 22. The program is as follows: 

THURSDAY, JUNE 20. 


10a.m. Registration at the 
Nursery Co. office. 

12 p.m. Luncheon. Entertainment and 
reading by Mrs. Glenn McDonald, Durant. 

1:30 p.m. Invocation, by Dr. William 
H. Scholl, Durant. 

1:45p.m. Address of welcome, by 
J. T. Foote, Durant. 

2.p.m. Response, by Jim Parker, Te- 
cumseh. 

2:15p.m. Reports of committees. 

2:30p.m. “A. A. N. Activities and 
Benefits,” by J. F. Sneed, member of the 
A. A. N. executive committee. 

3p.m. Visiting ladies will be enter- 
tained by Mrs. J. T. Foote at her home. 

3p.m. Report of experiment results, 
by Dr. Michel Afanasiev, of the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

3:30 p.m. Introduction of out-of-state 
nurserymen and visitors by the president. 

4.p.m. General discussion of nursery 
problems. 

5 p.m. Discussion of work that could 
be codrdinated by the state garden club 
and the Oklahoma State Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

7p.m. Banquet and dance at the Bry- 
an hotel, with J. T. Foote as toastmaster. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 21. 

7a.m. Tour of nurseries at Durant 
and Colbert. 

10a.m. Unfinished business. Resolu- 
tions, new business and future activities 
discussed. Followed by barbecue at pack- 
ing shed of Durant Nursery Co. 


Nurserymen from other states are 
invited to attend this convention and 
to bring their families. There are 
ample accommodations at Durant to 
take care of all who attend. 


J. A. Maddox, Sec’y. 


Durant 





COME TO HICKORY! 


The North Carolina Nurserymen’s 
Association’s annual summer meeting 
will be held at Hickory, Thursday 
and Friday, June 27 and 28. All 
nurserymen of the state are invited 
to attend and to join the association. 
The full program will be published 
in the June 15 issue of this magazine. 

We expect this meeting to be one 
of the best ever held, with a big 
attendance. 

Hickory is located in a nursery 
center that should prove interesting 
to the visitors. Some of the first 
nurseries of the south were estab- 
lished in the county (Catawba) in 
which it is located. There are five 
nurseries in this county and a num- 
ber of the nation’s leading nurseries 
of native Appalachian plants in ad- 


joining counties to the north. Grand- 
father mountain, the source of many 
of these natives that are shipped to 
domestic and foreign markets, is in 
full view of Hickory. Hickory is said 
to be the best balanced town in the 
United States from an agricultural 
and industrial standpoint. 

There are many other interesting 
things about this city and county 
that will help make attendance at 
the convention interesting. 


S. D. Tankard, Jr., Pres. 





PLAN TRIP TO SMOKIES. 


The much talked of summer trip 
to the Smoky mountains will be 
taken by members of the Kentucky 
Nurserymen’s Association, June 10 
to 15. 

June 10 the members will meet at 
Sanders court, Corbin, Ky., at 11 
a. m., and proceed in a party to 
Norris dam and Knoxville. 

June 11 they will visit Sanford’s 
arboretum and the Howell Nurseries. 

June 12 they will go via Newfound 
Gap, N. C., to Clingman’s Dome 
and Wayah Bald en route to Ashe- 
ville. 

June 13 they will spend the morn- 
ing visiting in Asheville and in the 
afternoon will head for home by one 
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of two routes: Route 1, spend night 
at Bristol, Va., and return via Jenkins 
and Paintsville. Route 2, spend night 
at Middlesboro, Ky., and return via 
Barbourville, Corbin and Lexington. 

Transportation will be by private 
automobile, four or five persons to 
each car. Passengers will pay 1/4 
cents per mile to reimburse owner. 
The ladies are invited. Every nurs- 
eryman should contact his nearest 
neighbor nurseryman and arrange the 
automobile parties. Those in the 
vicinity of Louisville may call Theo 
Zollinger for further information and 
those near Lexington may call Sec- 
retary Howard G. Tilson. Lodging, 
guides and other facilities are being 
arranged. The total cost for trans- 
portation, lodging and food will be 
approximately $35 per person. 

The Smokies will be in their glory 
at this time of year. Rhododendrons 
should be in bloom along the way. 
The festival at Asheville will be held 
the week after this trip. 





GEORGIA GARDEN SCHOOL. 


From all parts of the southeast, 
garden enthusiasts will attend the 
University of Georgia, June 12 to 14, 
for the fifth annual garden school, 
directed by Dr. T. H. McHatton, 
head of the department of horticul- 
ture. 

Featured speakers will be Samuel 





is so valuable and is in such demand 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Send three copies of ‘Compiling a New Nursery List.’ The copy received 
in the drafting room that I want addi- 
tional copies in the library.”—William E. Harries, Landscape Architect, 





nurseries. 
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Enclosed is remittance for 


96 pages—40c per copy 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 
Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. CHADWICK 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 





1) 1 copy, 40 cents 
Name 
Address Street 
City 





“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
0) 3 copies, $1.00. 
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1887 1940 


WE OFFER 
FOR 1940 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 
THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








EVERGREENS 


Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 


Write for price list 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











H. Lackland, Mobile, Ala., father of 
the Azalea Trail, and Miss Clare 
Cronenwett, Monrovia, Cal. 

Others will include Chancellor S. 
V. Sanford; Lamar Dodd, head of 
the university art department; Mrs. 
Rodney Cohen, Augusta, rosarian; 
Mrs. D. D. Long, Atlanta, dahlia 
specialist; Mrs. J. J. Nicholson, At- 
lanta, tulip specialist, and R. L. 
Keener, of the university horticul- 
ture department. 

Sessions will be presided over by 
Mrs. Murdock Equen, Atlanta, presi- 
dent of the Garden Club of Georgia. 





TIMELY SPRAY FORMULAE. 


Most plant sprays offered to grow 
ers today are efficient and dependa- 
ble. Many complaints and criticisms 
can be attributed to the human ele- 
ment, because if application of these 
spray materials is improperly timed 
or incorrectly diluted, partial or com- 
plete failure can be expected. 

About a week after red spider eggs 
on arbor-vite and hemlock com- 
mence to hatch, thorough spraying 
would be advisable, using the follow- 
ing solution: 100 gallons water, one 
pint Black Leaf 40 (nicotine sul- 
phate 40%), one-half gallon C. P. O. 
Liquid. This spray should be re- 
peated in about ten days to two weeks. 

Oyster scale on lilac and evonymus 
scale will be hatching early in June. 
These crawling young scales are easily 
controlled with nine quarts of C. P. O 
Liquid added to 100 gallons of water. 
Most oil sprays are not recommended 
for use at this time because of possible 
injury to new foliage. 

Lace bug on azaleas and rhododen- 
drons will be present on many plants 
just after blooms fall. The following 
spray solution is most effective: 100 
gallons water, one-half pint Black Leaf 
40 (nicotine sulphate 40%), nine 
pints C. P. O. Liquid. 

Readers’ attention is called to the 
varied amounts of nicotine and C. P. 
O. (soap) in the foregoing formule. 
This is because all forms of foliage 
do not have the same tolerance to soap 
sprays. 

The manufacturers of C. P. O. 
invite the correspondence of nursery- 
men in connection with their insect- 
control problems. C. C. Gwinner. 





THE recent landscaping of the 
post office grounds at Milford, N. H., 
was done by Tim P. Hagerty, Nashua, 
N. H. 





CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3!/2 ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 

POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 


SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, l|-year. 

PEACH. 


All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 











BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 
Write for carload prices 
SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS 


Refer to our descriptive price list 





See our page on back cover 
of March 15 issue 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm 8t. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stoc 





PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


ecializing in 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for price list. 

Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 
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ROSE SOCIETY MEETING. 


One hundred seventy-one mem- 
bers from thirteen states and the 
province of Ontario attended the 
spring meeting of the American Rose 
Society at Pasadena, San Diego and 
Oakland, Cal. President Massey 
presided at the meetings, and Arthur 
F. Truex, trustee of the society, acted 
as secretary in the absence of Secre- 
tary Hatton. 

The business meeting of the society 
was held at Pasadena April 25 and 
26. Interesting talks on “Commer- 
cial Rose Growing,” by Theodore J. 
Morris, and “New Roses,” by J. A. 
Armstrong, enlightened the mem- 
bers on California growing methods 
and new California roses. 

The officers and members took part 
in a ground-breaking ceremony for 
a new rose garden at Arcadia county 
park, under the jurisdiction of the 
forestry department of Los Angeles 
county and sponsored by the Pacific 
Rose Society. A number of private 
rose gardens and the famous Rose 
Bowl were visited before going to 
the Pasadena spring flower show, 
where the Nicholson bowl was 
awarded to Fred W. Walters for the 
best collection of twelve varieties of 
hybrid teas. 

Norvell Gillespie, garden editor of 
Sunset Magazine, spoke about 
“Western Rosarians and Garden 
Personalities,” showing colored slides 
of beauty spots along the Pacific 
coast. 

John H. van Barneveld showed a 
motion picture illustrating in detail 
the steps necessary to grow a good 
rose plant and presenting many views 
of California roses. A number of 
other members spoke on various in- 
teresting subjects. 

The establishments of Paul J. 
Howard and Howard & Smith were 
visited. 

At the banquet, the speakers were 
A. F. Truex, on “Interesting Facts 
about Roses,” and James N. Girid- 
lian, who showed colored motion pic- 
tures of the Tournament of Roses. 

Breakfast, April 27, was held at 
the Wistaria Vine Gardens, Sierra 
Madre. Then the officers and mem- 
bers transferred to San Diego for 
luncheon, after which they attended 
the spring show of the San Diego 
Floral Association and visited the 
proposed Balboa park rose garden. 

Trustee Forrest L. Hieatt presided 
at the dinner meeting, where speak- 


ers were J. C. Johnston, of the Uni- 
versity of California, who spoke on 
“Recent Discoveries Made in Soil In- 
vestigation and the Effect of Some 
Minor Soil Substance on Plant 
Growth.” President Massey gave an 
illustrated talk on “Rose Diseases,” 
and Arthur F. Truex spoke on the 
society’s aims and needs. 

After seeing the gardens in La 
Jolla and enjoying supper and enter- 
tainment at Casa de Manana, the 
officers and members journeyed to 
Oakland for a three-day meeting, 
May 1 to 3, under the auspices of 
the East Bay Counties Rose Society. 

Dr. Charles V. Covell presided at 
the Hotel Oakland dinner, where 
speakers were Fred W. Walters, of 
Pasadena, and President Massey, who 
reviewed the history and accomplish- 
ments of the society. 

The last two days were spent in 
visiting the various rose gardens and 
parks in San Francisco, Oakland and 
vicinity. 





AT SAN FRANCISCO FAIR. 


The national garden show at the 
Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion, on Treasure island in San Fran- 
cisco bay, was dedicated by Willard 
Crain, Cincinnati, O., president of the 
F. T. D., May 25. 

The theme of the show is Gardens 
of the Sun. In the area are arranged 
thirty-three gardens designed by lead- 
ing nurseries and landscape architects. 

The sundial, which was so much ad- 
mired at the California spring garden 
show in Oakland, is repeated at this 
show. This 25-foot sundial was made 
of flowers, but was built so accurately 
that the time of the day was readily 
ascertained. 

Among those who will exhibit at the 
national garden show are the Cali- 
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fornia Nursery Co., Niles, Cal.; Roy 
F. Wilcox & Co., Montebello; H. A 
Hyde Co., Watsonville; Emporium 
Cactus Garden, San Francisco; Edge- 
brook Nurseries, St. Helena; Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Pleasanton; Clyde H 
Stocking’s Rosedale Nursery and 
Roeder Bros., San Jose; McDonnell 
Bros. Florists @ Nursery, E. James and 
Merritt Sorensen, Oakland; Leonard 
Coates Nurseries, Inc., San Jose; 
Bungalow Nursery, Colma, and the 
University of California Botanical 
Garden, Berkeley. 


Landscape architects who are in 
stalling gardens include Thomas D. 
Church, San Francisco, and Reinhold 
von Wetter, Berkeley. 





SAN FERNANDO SHOW. 


At the San Fernando Valley Hor 
ticultural Association’s third flower 
show, held at the Recreation Center, 
Van Nuys, Cal., May 4 and 5, out 
door landscaping displays were the 
form taken by the nursery exhibits 
Woodford Water Gardens, Van 
Nuys, had a small garden pool, ivy 
circled, with water lilies, Dutch irises 
and grasses. 

Victory Nursery, Van Nuys, fea 
tured daisies, roses and bougainvil- 
leas. 

Coffman's Dutch Nurseries used 
potted shrubs in a semicircle, with a 
miniature lawn, moss-covered, with 
annuals and hibiscus in pots, against 
a background of higher plants, in- 
cluding small sycamores, maples, tree 
roses and pittosporums. 

Valleyheart Gardens had a display 
of perennials, including Dianthus del: 
toides and Dianthus alpinus All 
woodii, delphiniums and aquilegias, 
with a fountain and pool. 

The San Fernando Valley Nursery: 


men’s Association staged a codperative 








May we thank our many 
friends for their patronage 
during the past season. We 
have in prospect one of the 
finest crops of 


“California Grown” Rosebushes 
for 1940-41. 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY 


Hemet, California 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 
LEADING EVERGREEN 
PROPAGATORS OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Write today for Wholesale Trade List 
of evergreens. Many varieties listed. 


Propagators & Growers 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of one of the most complete 
lines in Pacific Northwest 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 


Fruit Tree Seedlings, Oregon and 
Washington Grown Flowering and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Birches, Chinese Elms, Flowering 
Crabs, Hawthorns, Lindens, Norway 
and Schwedler Pee Mountain 
sh. 


Combination carlots to Eastern dis- 
tributing points afford minimum car 
rates. 


Catalogue on request or Send your 
Want List. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ORENCO NURSERY C0. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 





Catalogue sent on request. 














North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


N. D. ULMUS AMERICANA 
(American Elm) 
New crop at 75e per pound. Write for quantity 
prices. Also, native plants and wild flower seeds. 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN 
Medora, N. D. 








display in a large, specially constructed 
lath house, where specimens of many 
plants suited to the location were 
shown. Members participating in- 
cluded Aurora Nursery, San Fer- 
nando; California Nursery Co., Niles; 
Idso Perennial Gardens, Van Nuys; 
M. G. Nursery, Beverly Hills; North 
Hollywood Nursery; Mordigan’s Ev- 
ergreen Nursery, San Fernando; Sher- 
man Oaks Nursery, Van Nuys; Silva's 
Rare Plant Gardens & Nursery, Los 
Angeles, and the Reseda Valley Nurs- 
ery. 

Germain Seed & Plant Co., Los 
Angeles, used a giant Easter egg, 
through the open end of which could 
be viewed a miniature woodland set- 
ting, with banked ferns, daisies and 
azaleas around the outside. 

Leslie M. Hoagland, landscape 
architect, presented a rockery, with 
tree, ferns, chamzlauciums, yellow 
callas, begonias, epidendrons and 
syringas. 





LOS ANGELES MEETING. 


The nurserymen’s division of the 
Southern California Horticultural In- 
stitute met for an interesting session 
at the Cabrillo hotel, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 23, with Kenneth Peck as 
chairman. The latest issue of Your 
Garden was distributed and its con- 
tents were discussed. Opal Scar- 
borough announced that the Secur- 
ity-First National bank had com- 
pleted arrangements to cooperate 
with the institute in putting out 
booklets on landscape plans, and that 
material should now be submitted 
for inclusion in the brochure. 

Harold Rossiter, of the Crown 
City Nurseries, Pasadena, spoke on 
“State Unemployment.” Julian Besel, 
advertising manager of Aggeler & 
Musser Seed Co., discussed that 
firm’s plans for promoting summer 
business. Robert Gibbs discussed the 
various methods of selling more 
goods in summer. James Draper, 
Richmond, Cal., gave his views on 
the same subject. 





THE Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association held a dinner meet- 
ing May 9 at Colma. Electrical soil 
sterilization and soil heating were dis- 
cussed. 


UNDER the supervision of W. M. 
Treadwell, of the Treadwell Nurs- 
ery Co., Great Falls, Mont., the 
grounds of the county courthouse 
have been landscaped. 
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PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


NoRSERY C0. 
306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 
A General Line of NURSERY STOCK 
We also handle NURSERY 
SUPPLIES including 
TWIST-EMS (The New 
Handy Plant Tie) 


RUBBER BUDDING 
STRIPS (Goodrich) 


WOODEN TREE and POT 
LABELS 


Oregon-Grown Quality Guaranteed 

















A. Mc6ILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








Oregon-brown 


SELECT 
NURSERY STOCK 


Catalogue on request 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











Perfection Currants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Let us quote on your needs 


DENISON & BLAIR 
Troutdale 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


BE APPARENTLY GENEROUS. 


My father has a pet phrase to ex- 
press one of his theories about selling: 
“Be apparently generous.” The prac- 
tice seems to produce results. Of 
course, your customers know that you 
are in business to make a living and 
a profit and do not expect to be given 
anything, though when they make 
purchases from you certain minor em- 
bellishments to the sale in the way 
of planting advice are always in order. 
Often, however, some further gift 
of your own knowledge or skill, in- 
tangible but valuable, is “apparently 
generous” and will make you a firm 
friend and customer. 

As an illustration, my father and 
I went to a new prospect's place some 
years ago and the customer was quite 
undecided. It was a new place, en- 
tirely bare except for a dozen little 
recently planted fruit trees that had 
been shipped in from a distance. The 
customer seemed dissatisfied even with 
them, but my father said, “All they 
need is a little pruning and shaping.” 
In fifteen or twenty minutes’ time he 
had pruned the trees with a pocket- 
knife and the customer was smiling. 
It was something given without obli- 
gation, and while in itself a very small 
gesture, at the moment it looked big 
to the customer. Result, the whole 
landscape job. The man is still our 
customer, 

I doubt if it is ever wise to give 
plants away, although it doesn’t pay 
to be niggardly. I recall a kindly old 


give sprays to admiring visitors, whom 
we tell to remove the leaves and put 
the stem of berries in a dry vase as a 
winter bouquet. A few berries, a 
bunch of flowers, given at the right 
time to the right visitor with just the 
right gesture, can work wonders. 
Besides such ordinary occasions to 
be apparently generous, all of us have 
certain “extra-special” customers — 
the ones with sufficient love of plants 
and sufficient means to come back 
each year with substantial orders. Say 
what you will, there is considerable 
sentiment in our business and there 
comes a time when you think some 
expression of appreciation for such a 
customer’s business might not be 
amiss. When I suggested this to my 
father, his remark was: “Give some- 
thing rare and choice, some unusual 
plant the customer might be unable, 
otherwise, to possess. Anything com- 
monplace is better not given. Be ap- 
parently generous. E. S. H. 





ON THE RECEIVING END. 


Being in the florists’ end of the 
nursery business, one has naturally 
been on the sending end of “Say It 
with Flowers” and was the equivalent 


of little more than a telegraph pole 
as to the message carried by the flow- 
ers. In fact, “Say It with Flowers,” 
to this florist, was advertising. 


Then, suddenly oblivion, awaking 
into a fog of pain, longing for the 
end. In lucid moments, glimpses of a 
strange room, strange creatures who 
only added to the pain and longing 
for the end, and a glimpse of flowers 
which seemed to take away some of 
the fear and the longing for oblivion. 
Perhaps the flowers have made con- 
tact and got their message of love 
through to a fading spark or what 
the doctors called a 100 to 1 chance. 
Gradually, the strange creatures with 
their white caps are no longer to be 
feared and take their place with the 
flowers and the why of things begins 
to bring order to a wandering mind. 

“Nurse, where do all these flowers 
come from?” 

“Your friends, I suppose. I have 
kept all the cards.” 

“Will you show them to me? But 
those people would not send me flow- 
ers! Most of them are my customers; 
others are neighbors, and friends.” 

Time for a nap; no more talking. 

The line was complete. The flowers 
were having their say, which was, be- 
sides a lot of personal stuff, that life 
was worth while, that besides greed, 
selfishness, hatred and war, love did 
exist in the world. 

Ernest Hemming. 





PARAGON | srrave 


PRAYER 


Designed Specially for NURSERYMEN 
Sold with Money-back Guarantee 


A compact, powerful, fully automatic ma- 
chine for spraying all insecticides, fungicides 
and disinfectants, whitewash, cement coat- 
ing and water paints. 


Powered by % H.P. Electric Motor or 1 
H.P. Gasoline Engine. Working pressure 
from 300 lbs. to 350 lbs., uniformly main- 
tained. Mechanical agitator prevents solu- 
tion from settling and clogging. Convex 
steel wheel rims 4 inches wide can't cut 
into turf. Pneumatic tires optional at addi- 
tional cost. 


gentlemen purchasing a good order, 
mostly of medium-size trees; I made 
the order out and it came to about 
$270. As he started to leave he 
asked me to send along a couple of 
ivies for his chimney. I put down 
“2 English Ivy” and then wrote “30c™ 
on the order sheet. He turned to 
me and laughingly said, “Are you 
going to charge me for those?” I'll 
admit I felt like the afore-mentioned 
sum, for I had forgotten to be ap- 
parently generous. 

Near the office is a large Callicarpa 
purpurea which bears a dark purple 
berry of unusually good type in the 
fall. That poor bush gets cut back 
almost to the ground every year to 


We ship, freight paid, complete as illus- 
trated, with 25 ft. high-test spray hose; 
7% ft. sectional spray pipe; quick acting 
stop cock; air gauge and 3 nozzles. You 
have 10 days in which to subject this unit 
to your own tests before taking title of 
ownership. 


Paragon Power Sprayer must prove its value by actual performance in your own 
nursery, greenhouse and fields before sale is consummated. Mail coupon for details of 
our money-back trial proposition. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 
Send Free Catalogue, Price List and Trial Offer on Paragon Sprayers. 
Countv 


603 State Ave., Harrison, O. 


Name 


P. O. 
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AMOOR RIVER NORTH PRIVET, 12 to 
18 ins. up to 8 to 4 ft. 
BARBERRY Rig — OR 3-yr. 


trans., hea 15 ins. 
and 15 to 18 — wd 2-yr. 

PEACH TREES, 
grades, Srinsipally 1/1 


grade. 


varieties all 
T/le in. to 9/i6-in. 


Send for our new issue, SPRING 1940 

Wholesale Price List, now ready. 

assortment and large supply of 
Shrubs 


stock. 
iduous Trees and Shrubs 


Ferenntals and Rock Plants . . . Fruits 











_ = Us Your Want Lists 


THE | WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Marylan 


HARDY FRUITS 


Haralson Apple 
Manchurian Apricots 
Red Lake Currant 
Fredonia Grape 
Taylor Red Raspberry 
Mary Washington Asparagus 
Americana Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O.S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 




















PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 














APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley Evaporating Co. 
Yakima, Washington 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Re ny me od t Steck 


Wl v.. SCARFE'S St SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 




















Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 











ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The Landscape and Nurserymen’s 
Association of Greater St. Louis held 
its monthly meeting at the Clayton 
Grill, Clayton, Mo., May 13. William 
Weber presided. The meeting was 
well attended and many subjects 
were discussed. It was suggested that 
during the coming summer months 
tours be arranged to visit the new 
landscape work in this area by the 
various members of the organization. 
It was decided that the next three 
summer meetings be held outdoors. 
The June meeting will be sponsored 
by Eugene Waldbart, of the Wald- 
bart & Sons Nursery; the July meet- 
ing by Clarence McGovern, of the 
McGovern Nursery, and the August 
meeting by A. Denning, Missouri 
state plant inspector. The ladies are 
invited to attend these meetings. 
After the meeting the members re- 
tired to the grill, where refreshments 
were enjoyed. Any and all in the 
trade are invited to attend these 
meetings, especially out-of-town 
visitors. 

Paul D. Kelleter, of the United 
States forest service, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on national forests in 
the Ozarks at the Richmond Heights 
city hall, May 20. This meeting was 
sponsored by the Home and Civic 
Conservation Club. 

Landscape men and nurserymen 
are doing a big business in balled and 
burlapped evergreens and deciduous 
stock at this time. Weather condi- 
tions have been good for this type 
of planting. 

The landscape men, legitimate and 
otherwise, are busy at this time, 
spraying. It is surprising the number 
of insect pests that abound at this 
time, in view of the severe winter 
just past. Again many of the inno- 
cent public are being taken by the 
illegitimate so-called landscape man 
with the knapsack sprayer, who al- 
ways has his own private concoction 
that is guaranteed to kill every insect 
known or unknown to man. He 
makes one call and is never seen 
again. This practice is hard on the 
man with the twelve months’ busi- 
ness, who has the investment of a 
power sprayer and a reputation built 
up over a period of years, many of 
which were lean years. C. F. G. 





NOTICE appeared last month of 
incorporation of Parkchester Nurs- 
eries, Inc., New York, by B. Robbins, 
25 Warren street, New York city. 





THANK YOU 


We appreciate the business our 
customers sent us this past sea- 
son. 

You have displayed confidence 
in us, and = may rest assured 
that in the future you will receive 
the same good stock and service. 
Also, our assortment will be more 
complete next year. 


Sherman Nursery Co. 


Charles City, Iowa 











Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach \ 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 
1500 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
QUALITY! 
&: Sl C. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 
& 














GERMAN IRIS 
Special Offers 5 each 
50 Varieties $ 7.50 
100 Varieties 00 15. 
150 Varieties w 22.50 
200 Varieties .00 .00 
Labeled. Express Collect. Cash. 


SMITH GARDENS, Clarkston, Wash. 








EONIES 


AT THEIR BEST. 
Ask for List. 


The Cottage Gardens 
N.I.W.Kriek — Lansing, Mich. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
8 pecialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








AMELIA CUSHIONS 


All Colors. 
Rooted cuttings and transplants. 
Send for Big New Catalogue. 
Hundreds of Fine Varieties. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON, VA. 


AZALEAMUMS 








HERBS 


nm plants; over a hundred varieties. 

Drie Herbs for Flavering and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 




















Diseases 


of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 
Reported in Recent Research Studies—By Dr. Leo R. Tehon 


LEAF-CURL DISEASES. 


Although leaf curl of peach has re- 
ceived much attention from orchard 
men, especially from the point of 
view of control, similar diseases at- 
tacking a variety of other trees have 
passed largely unnoticed. The one 
exception to this statement is, per- 
haps, the leaf curl of oak, which 
sometimes is destructive in southern 
states. 

Leaf-curl diseases are caused by a 
number of species of fungi grouped 
together under the generic name 
taphrina, there being a particular 
species for each host attacked or, in 
some cases, two or more species for 
each host when types of injury other 
than leaf curl appear. 

On red alder, Alnus rubra, two of 
the leaf-curl fungi have been known 
to occur, both of them causing en- 
largement and distortion of bracts in 
the female catkins. Now W. W. Ray, 
of the Oklahoma agricultural and 
mechanical college, reports the occur- 
rence of a third taphrina on this host, 
this species causing enlargement and 
curling of the foliage leaves. 

Original material of this new red 
alder disease was collected near 
Trinidad, Cal., and it was noticed by 
the collector that Alnus rhombifolia, 
growing near by, does not become in- 
fected. The red alders are, however, 
often seriously affected. 

Infection by this new alder fungus 
causes the leaf to grow to several 
times its natural size, to be curled 
and distorted and to have a decided 
purple color. As is usual with such 
diseases, infected leaves shrivel, dry 
up and fall after the fungus has 
matured, and then a new, healthy 
leaf crop appears. 

The fact that infection is apparent 
on the alder leaves when they appear 
in the spring suggests that the life 
history of this leaf curl is similar to 
that of the peach and oak leaf-curl 
diseases and that the application of 
dormant fungicidal sprays would be 
effective in its control. 

Of considerable interest, though 
the disease is now of no importance, 
is the report by Dr. Anne E. Jenkins, 
of the federal bureau of plant indus 
try, of the finding near Lutesville, 


Mo., of a soft maple infected with 
leaf curl. Prior to this, the soft maple 
leaf-curl disease had been recorded 
only three times in North America, 
in Ontario in 1893 and in Alabama 
and Michigan in 1897. In connection 
with the recent finding of the disease 
in Missouri, Dr. Jenkins remarks, “It 
may be recalled that the young trees 
on which Dr. G. W. Carver [of 
Tuskegee Institute} discovered the 
disease in Alabama were said to be 
from a nursery in the neighboring 
state of Iowa.” 





ROOT ROT OF APPLE TREES. 


As long ago as 1902, Dr. Herman 
Von Schrenk, then with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
called attention to the abundant oc- 
currence in Arkansas, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma and West 
Virginia of an apple tree root rot 
which he attributed to the attack of 
a fungus known as Corticum galacti- 
num. For various reasons this root 
rot received no attention until 1932, 
in which year it was observed at 
Heards, Va. Since then, it has been 
observed near Middletown, Luray 
and Leesburg, Va.; Beltsville, Md.; 
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Greenville, Tenn.; Bridgeville, Del., 
and Bedford, Ind. 

According to the report of J. S 
Cooley and Ross W. Davidson, of 
the federal bureau of plant industry, 
who have made extensive field sur- 
veys in fruit regions in the eastern 
part of the country, white root rot 
has been observed in only a relatively 
small number of orchards. It is, they 
have found, confined to orchards set 
in newly cleared land or in land close 
to a woods. In this respect their 
observations tend to confirm thos: 
made earlier by Von Schrenk, wh: 
stated that the white root-rot fungus 
occurred commonly as a root parasite 
of oaks and spread to fruit tree 
when they were planted on recently 
cleared land. 

White root rot usually starts at the 
collar of the tree or on larger roots, 
whence it spreads to smaller roots 
So rapidly does it kill the larger roots 
near the collar and girdle of the tree 
that, when this has been accom 
plished, the small roots in the outer 
part of the root system may still be 
alive. Indeed, so quickly does the rot 
work that the first sign of its presence 
may be the sudden death of the 
entire tree. 

The rapidity with which white 
root rot kills a tree contrasts with the 
slowness of other root-rot diseases, 
such as the shoestring and xylaria 
rots, the presence of which is usually 
foretokened by a dying back of the 
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treetop or the weakening of limbs 
above diseased roots. 

In experiments to reproduce the 
disease after the white root-rot 
fungus had been obtained in pure 
culture, it was found that young 
apple trees growing in nurseries could 
be infected readily, about eighteen 
per cent of the attempts at infec- 
tion proving successful. Undisturbed 
nursery trees were, however, much 
less susceptible than dug trees, while 
trees of bearing age showed greater 
susceptibility than younger trees. 


In addition to apples, blackberry, 
dewberry, Japanese wineberry, flow- 
ering dogwood, smooth sumac and 
white campion have become infected, 
when growing near diseased apple 
trees or old oak stumps. Thus, this 
disease can be of importance in deco- 
rative shrub plantings as well as in 
orchards. 

The only suggestion at present 
available for avoiding loss from white 
root rot is to avoid planting apple 
trees or shrubs in land recently 


cleared of oak woods. ee os 


BLEEDING CANKER 
REPORTED ON BEECH. 


In this column, in the issue of 
February 15, 1940, attention was 
called to the occurrence in New Eng- 
land of a new disease of maples to 
which the name “bleeding canker” had 
been given. Dr. Frank L. Howard, 
plant pathologist at the Rhode Island 
agricultural experiment station, now 
reports that this disease has been 
found on beech in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

In December, 1939, two diseased 
beech trees in Newport, R. I., both of 
them with trunks more than twenty- 
four inches in diameter, were called 
to his attention. From both he ob- 
tained in his laboratory cultures the 
fungus Phytophthora cactorum, which 
he had previously proved to be the 
cause of bleeding canker of maples. 
In March, 1940, he found at Marble- 
head, Mass., a large beech with bleed- 
ing canker symptoms and from it he 
also obtained laboratory cultures of 
the phytophthora. He also found 
Norway maples attacked by bleeding 
canker at Marblehead. 

These new records show that the 
disease is not limited to maples, but 
can also attack other trees and that 
it is more widely distributed in New 
England than had been supposed. 

















Announcing — 
PRE-CONVENTION NUMBER 


of the 








American NurseryMan 
JULY 15—forms close July 9 
COVERS IN FULL COLOR 








Reservations of advertising space already indicate a record- 
breaking issue. Its covers in full colors and special editorial 
features will command extra attention. You can reach 
everybody at the New York convention and several 
thousand other nurserymen with space in this issue. Pre- 
pare copy early and insure a good showing for your adver- 
tisement. 


EARLY-BIRD NUMBER 
JULY 1—forms close June 25 


To reach the trade well in advance of the convention, use 
the early issue. Announcement of trade exhibitors, pro- 
gram features and entertainment. 
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Sixty-fifth Annual Convention 
American Association of Nurserymen 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 

July 22 to 26 
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This spring has been the best selling season nurserymen 
have had in ten years. Heavy demand resulted in shortages 
of stock. They will be buying heavily of stock, supplies 
and equipment for current needs and for next season. You 
can make sales now! 


Advertise what you have to offer in 


THE Magazine Nurserymen Everywhere READ! 
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Reports on Spring Sales 


The demand for nursery stock this 
spring was quite good, but prices 
were entirely too low and must ad- 
vance, reports A. F. Lake, president 
of the Shenandoah Nurseries, Shen- 
andoah, Ia. He states: “The call for 
evergreens, perennials, the better 
varieties of ornamentals, roses and 
shade trees was exceptionally good. 
Fruit trees dragged somewhat, but 
still at the end of the season we find 
that we have had a pretty good 
cleanup. Our understanding is that 
nurserymen, as a rule, feel well satis- 
fied with the business they had this 
spring, and the surpluses left on hand 
are much less than last year. Even 
at this early date, orders are being 
placed for fall, 1940, and spring, 
1941, and unless general business 
conditions go to the bad, which we 
do not expect by any means, there 
is a splendid prospect for a good de- 
mand and at considerably better 
prices than nursery products were 
sold at this spring.” 

kkk KK * 

In common with the other nurs- 
erymen of the section, the Howard- 
Hickory Co., Hickory, N. C., suf- 
fered from the cold weather of Janu- 
ary and February, which deprived 
them of two months’ business and 
either killed or rendered unsalable 
a great many of the most valuable 
evergreens in that area, principally 
the broad-leaved kinds. Neverthe- 
less, reports S. D. Tankard, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the firm, good 
business was enjoyed after those two 
months. This firm's orders were in- 
creased by another contract from 
the United States housing project, 
awarded last month. It is an addi- 
tion to the Piedmont Courts project 
at Charlotte, N. C., for which the 
company was awarded the contract 
last autumn. The two contracts total 
a little over $15,000. 

kek kK KK * 

Since the season was cool and rather 
lengthened, the volume of business this 
spring was pleasing, reports Harley 
J. Deems, vice-president of the Sher- 
man Nursery Co., Charles City, Ia. 
He says: “Our wholesale business 
showed an increase and I believe our 
retail business is possibly equal to last 
year’s. Early in the season it was in- 
clined to be somewhat dry, although 
we have had rain recently and the 
soil is now well moistened and the 


stock is growing well. We are about 
finished with our planting and trans- 
planting, and we shall have a good 
assortment of stock to offer the trade 
next fall and spring. It is our inten- 
tion to increase our list of varieties 
to a certain extent.” 
soe6¢ 8 

Because of the late spring, sales were 
somewhat slow in starting, but W. N. 
Scarff’s Sons, New Carlisle, O., re- 
port a keen interest in all small fruit 
plants, especially the newer and better 
varieties. Wholesale demand for 
both shrubs and evergreens was good, 
with supplies of medium sizes in ever- 
greens quite short. Showers and con- 
tinued cool weather late into May ex- 
tended the planting season, so that 
total sales should equal or exceed last 


year's. 
2ene8 e828 


Spring business was good, reports 
the Paul Offenberg Nursery Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., especially on lining-out 
stock of grafted evergreens, which was 
all sold. Only enough l-year stock 
remained for the company’s own plant- 
ing out. Repeat orders from cus- 
tomers were a feature of the strong 
demand. Stock in beds for next year’s 
delivery looks unusually well on ac- 
count of the rains this spring. 
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FRUIT SITUATION. 


Early prospects indicate that sup- 
plies of most fruits in 1940 will be 
smaller than the relatively large sup- 
plies in 1939, but about equal to the 
average of recent years. Moreover, 
domestic consumer demand for fruits 
is likely to be somewhat improved 
over that of the 1939-40 season. 
These two favorable factors probably 
will offset to a large extent the un 
favorable influence of the loss of 
export markets, states the bureau of 
agricultural economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

As compared with 1939, increased 
production of California summer 
oranges, lemons and dried prunes 
probably will be more than offset by 
decreased output of other fruit crops. 
Early reports indicate that peach pro- 
duction in California and in the 
southern and north central states will 
be substantially smaller than a year 
earlier. California apricot and cherry 
crops also are indicated to be reduced 
materially. Production of apples, 
pears, grapes and plums in California 
probably will be smaller than a year 
earlier, but about equal to the aver: 
age of recent years. For the country 
as a whole, about average fruit pro 
duction is indicated for 1940, as com 
pared with a larger than average 
output in 1939. 





A NEW WEATHERPROCF 


PLANT 
MARKER 


“IT WEARS A CAP” 


No fade-out of your markings 


It’s the finest 
marker you have 
ever seen. 

Made of metal 
it stays put. 

Baked enamel 
green finish— 
Rains wash it like 
a dish. 

Slip-over fool- 
proof metal cap 
with airplane 

transparent window material. 

Stake 7” long, ample white marking 
space, 1%” x 2%". 

Beauty, Strength, Permanence. 

Sample mailed on request. For 
resale it will show you a big 
profit. It is the marker you have 


long wanted for your nursery. 
Address Dept. A 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 
XENIA, OHIO 








IF YOU MISSED 


any of the humorous narra- 
tives when they appeared in 
the American Nurseryman you 
will want to send a quarter for 


CHARLIE 
CHESTNUT 


NINETEEN OF HIS STORIES 
IN BOOK FORM 


64 pages—5!4x7)4 inches— 
brown paper cover. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed is remittance for 
copies CHARLIE CHESTNUT 
0 1 copy, 25c (0 5 copies, $1.00 
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Those Wooden Plant Bands 


your hardy perennial plants 
for resale or to carry over in 
the fall. You’ll be amazed 
at how easily they are moved 
in the spring! 


+ R 
Try them this summer for || 
I 


Write for samples and prices. 


Send for circular 
describing full line 
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Will Be Found 
Of Particular Interest | 
aad to;the 
Progressive Nurseryman 


— CHICAGO 
LUNOIS 


“Flower Seeds for Nurserymen” 





GRABER AGRONOMY HEAD. 


Appointment of Laurence F, Gra- 
ber, known for many years because 
of his work in the growing of alfalfa, 
as the new chairman of the depart- 
ment of agronomy at the University 
of Wisconsin has been announced. 

He succeeds O. S. Aamodt, who 
resigned to become principal agrono- 
mist in charge of the division of forage 
crops and diseases of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Born at Mineral Point and raised 
on a farm, Professor Graber is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin. 
He became a member of the college 
staff in 1910 and received his present 
rank as professor of agronomy in 
1923. 

He took over much of the research 
and teaching work in connection with 
alfalfa growing. A hunch back in 
1928, played on his own home farm 
in Iowa county, initiated the “pasture 
renovation” plan which is now bcing 
used by farmers. Grubs and weeds 
were threatening to take over the 
bluegrass pastures on the farm. He 
noticed that the bluegrass which es- 
tablished itself in old stands of alfalfa, 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 





THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 





4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 
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BRANDT’S ALL-METAL MARKERS AND TAGS 
THE MOST EFFICIENT—PRACTICAL—PERMANENT EQUIPMENT EVER 
PRODUCED FOR EVERY TYPE OF FLORICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE MARKING AND RECORDING 


ANY MARKING PERMANENTLY 
APPLIED WITHOUT USE OF EXx- 
PENSIVE TOOLS OR MACHINES 


| WRITE FOR 
FOLDERS 


MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 
543 South La Salle St., Aurora, Ill 





clover and sweet clover seemed little 
affected by inroads of grubs and 
weeds. So the pasture on his own 
farm was disked and harrowed and 
seeded with sweet clover. 

Out of the experiments which fol- 
lowed, it was found that the June 
beetles avoided laying eggs in fields 


containing legumes, with the result 
that there was a substantial decrease 
in the grub populations. 

More important, the renovated pas- 
tures showed an astonishing up-push 
in their ability to carry livestock for 
longer periods during the short-pas- 
ture months of July and August. 





Southern Trade News 


LOUISIANA MEETING. 


The Louisiana State Horticultural 
Association, which is a trade body 
of florists and nurserymen, held its 
first annual convention at Shreve- 
port May 19 to 21, with over ninety 
registered from Louisiana, forty-four 
from Texas and nearly twenty from 
eight other states. 

Officers elected for the year are: 
President, Sam Scheinuk, Baton 
Rouge; vice-president representing 
florists, Mrs. Jessie W. Begbie, 
Shreveport; vice-president represent- 
ing seedsmen, Jeff D. Steckler, New 
Orleans; vice-president representing 
nurserymen, Fritz Huber, Jr., Jen- 
nings; vice-president representing 
landscape men, Gordon Lambert, 
Shreveport; vice-president represent- 
ing allied trades, Isaac Morais, New 
Orleans; secretary-treasurer, George 
P. Dupuy, New Orleans. Directors 
are Dan A. Newsham, New Orleans; 
Peter J. Caldera, Lake Charles, and 
A. J. Manhein, Shreveport. 

George F. Verhalen spoke briefly 
on behalf of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. A number of 
those in attendance took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Verhalen nurs- 
eries, at Scottsville, Tex., only thirty- 
five miles away, where the clean cul- 
tivation of the large acreage won the 
admiration of visitors. 

Reports on the white-fringed 
beetle indicated that the pest had 
done no appreciable damage in 
Louisiana. A committee to codperate 
with the authorities with regard to 
control measures was appointed, as 
follows: Dan A. Newsham, chair- 
man; Elmer A. Farley, Peter D. Niel- 
sen, Gordon Lambert and Peter A. 
Chopin. 

Discussion of the beetle was the 
principal topic at the meeting of the 
New Orleans Horticultural Society, 
at New Orleans, May 23. Difference 
of opinion developed among the 
members as to the necessity for the 
federal eradication and control cam- 
paign. L. J. Padget, in charge of the 
beetle campaign for the federal gov- 
ernment, with headquarters at Gulf- 
port, Miss., briefly discussed the cam- 
paign. W. E. Anderson, state ento- 
mologist, supplemented his talk. Con- 
trol measures will be pushed on about 
2,500 acres in New Orleans, they 
said. The society voted to send a 


telegram to the Department of Agri- 
culture urging that every effort be 
made to continue the work. 





AZALEA SPOT AT HOUSTON. 


During the spring season when 
the azaleas were at their height of 
bloom, nurserymen of Houston, Tex., 
noticed a new disease which caused 
a wilted condition of the blooms 
about the time the shrub came into 
full flower. The nurserymen becom- 
ing quite alarmed over the situation, 
a committee was appointed by the 
Houston Landscape and Nursery- 
men’s Association to make investiga- 
tion. 

Specimens of the diseased flowers 
were submitted to the Texas A. & M. 
College, and data secured from the 
federal bureau at Washington. 

May 21 Dr. A. A. Dunlap, pa- 
thologist of the Texas agricultural ex- 
periment station, met with the com- 
mittee at Houston, and at the same 
meeting were J. M. Del Curto and 
his assistant, W. M. McKay. Dr. 
Dunlap reported in detail his find- 
ings on the disease, which is the 
azalea flower spot disease, described 
by Dr. Freeman Weiss in the March 
issue of Phytopathology. 

Attending the meeting were the 
following nurserymen: Thomas Bell 
Foster, Robert C. Suggs, Mancill 
Allen, R. N. Moseley, M. H. Davis, 
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Frank Cornelius, Sr.; G. Bobb Head, 
Jr., and Miss Wilma Gunter. 

After a lengthy session, it was de- 
cided that a request be made for a 
full-time pathologist to be stationed 
at Houston to make a thorough study 
and investigation of the disease in an 
effort to control and eradicate it. So 
far, no method of control for large 
plantings is known. For groups of 
a few plants practical control is pos- 
sible by destruction of all infected 
material around the plants after the 
blooming season is over. Only the 
Indian azaleas are infected. 

By the reports, it was learned that 
up until this season the disease was 
not found west of Louisiana and evi- 
dently had been brought into the 
Houston area within the past year. 


AT HOUSTON SHOW. 


In the national home show, held 
at Houston, Tex., May 4 to 9, under 
the sponsorship of the Houston real 
estate board, the garden exhibit staged 
by the Griffing Nurseries was the high 
light. 

The show was held in the spacious 
new coliseum building, where the na- 
tional flower and garden show was 
held. The garden was the center of 
the exhibition and around it the gen- 
eral exhibits were located. 

The garden was designed by Flem- 
ing & Sheppard, landscape architects, 
Houston. 

The design was formal in effect, 
covering 50x90 feet. The shrubs used 
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For YOUR Convenience 


now’ VITAMIN B, 


IN TABLETS — FOR READY USE 


Easier to use than ever—eliminates inaccuracy 
Vitamin B; cuts down the time required (under glass and 


20 gals. of watering solution. 


outside) to bring plants to salable size by as much as 25% to 50%. 


in measuring. One i-mg. tablet makes 


This has been 


demonstrated at commercial trial grounds and is an important factor in lowering costs 
Vitamin B,; promotes root and plant growth, resulting in stronger and healthier plants 


Economical—the cost per plant is infinitesimal. 


1000 — I-mc. TABLETS 


Vitamin B) Powder 





A SURE MONEY-MAKING 


DISPLAY CARD 


64% quick profit. Display our attractive 
eye-catching counter card containing 13 
bottles of Vitamin B, Tablets. Costs 
$2.60—retail at 35c a bottle. (Your Profit 
$1.95.) Each bottle contains 100 1/20th- 
mg. tablets, sufficient to make 100 gal. 
of solution. 
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to 1 Gram of 


$6.00 (ates) 


Also Available in Powder Form 
1 GRAM — $5.25 

Makes 20,000 Gals. of Watering Solution. 

EXPERIMENTAL PKG. — $2.00 

Makes 4,000 Gals. of Watering Solution. 


PURITY GUARANTEED 
by our 20 years’ experience in the pharma 
ceutical manufacturing field. Send check 
with order and merchandise will be shipped 
promptly, postpaid. 


SUMMERS LABORATORIES 


AMBLER, PA. 
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Healthier Plants Bigger Flowers 
Revitalized Roots New Growing Energy 
No Root Shock in Transplanting 
Root Rot Prevented Cuttings Stimulated 


NOW aso in QUALITY tablets 


—the ONLY sensible and ideal 
form of Vitamin B; for the lay- 
man and the user of small 
quantities—and an unbeatable 
sales proposition. No measur- 
ing. No drops to count! No stock 
solutions. Just drop tablet in 
water—use immediately! No 
waste. No loss of strength (B; 
in liquid solution isn't stable— 
tablets keep indefinitely). 

Plant Magic By, tablets come 
in 4 sizes: $1.00, 75c, 50c and 
25c each with FREE instruc- 
tion sheets and free premium 
coupons, and extra summer dis- 
counts. 

SPECIAL Free Goods Deal 

Sensational 25 cent seller; 
packets of self-sell display 
ecard; free premium coupon; 
free literature; $2.00 per card 
(dozen packets); FREE card 
with every five. 


Note: Special 10% discount for June 


Vitamin Bi 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY: Vitamin B; is essential to root 
growth, say eminent scientists. Experimenters and users have 
reported amazing results using my top-quality B;—purest 
obtainable. Sell all summer! Peps up lawns. 


ROOT TONIC 
GROWTH STIMULANT 





prices. I offer you the country’s only 
COMPLETE Vitamin B; service— 
bulk or resale units; crystals or tab- 
lets; all sizes. 


Don't wait another day. You'll need 
B, for your own use, and also to sell 
to gardeners in your community. 
Take advantage of my new low 


RESALE 


Sell By with every plant and shrub— 
for extra volume, extra profit. My 
colorful units are fast sellers. When 
you send trial gram order, ask about 
special free goods deal on 25 cent 
seller and the free premium coupon. 


JEAN MACLEAN 


LOOK! Ask about sensational n 
Maclean Plant Food Tablets, Colchicine. ._ ‘si 





FREE instructions for use included. 


One Gram — Only $5.25 


500 milligrams (trial size) 
3 grams. .$15.00 
Send check for trial gram TODAY 


Nursery oan s . 900 — 18th St. 
oines, — 
d y Kit. Also 
ns, I oleacetic one, 
» and Dog Chaser. 











included a choice selection of ever- 
green types. Uniform clipped yaupon 
holly hedges lined the red granite 
paths through the garden; then col- 
umns of sheared yaupon holly, in a 
line outside the hedge, served to break 
the straight line, these columns being 
interlined with large groups of semi- 
dwarf gardenias. 

At the far end of the open path 
through the garden, an accentuated 
fountain, brilliantly lighted, created 
considerable interest. Dwarf spread- 
ing gardenias were grouped about the 
base of the fountain, and in masses 
on either side of the fountain were 
large groups of Griffing’s compact 
eleagnus. These high groups were 
enhanced by the use of large masses 
of Azalea roses (the polyantha re- 
cently introduced by Griffing’s) in 
their brilliant rosy-pink coloring, and 
the Heckrottii honeysuckle. 

A small display space was main- 
tained by the Griffing Nurseries near 
the large garden exhibit, where regis- 
trations were made of the visitors and 
colored pictures were shown of gar- 
dens, flowering trees and shrubs, etc. 





WINS FAMILY CONTEST. 


In the west Texas typical Ameri- 
can family contest sponsored by the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram and the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
the winner of the district 3 competi- 
tion was the family of George E. 
Maxon, at Vernon, a nurseryman 
well known in his state. He was 
born at Houston, but his parents 
were west Texans. He is 45, over 


Root Hormones, Alkacid Soil Test Kit, Skeeter 


six feet tall and weighs 170 pounds. 
He is a church member and a veteran 
of the World war, is an expert rifle- 
man and has a number of service 
medals and one wound stripe. He is 
a member of the First Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp Association and of Albert 
E. Robinson Post No. 67 of the 
American Legion. He is a member of 
the Rotary Club and Hillcrest Coun 
try Club, a director of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club and chairman of the city 
beautification committee. 

Mrs. Maxon confines her activities 
chiefly to her home, but takes time 
out for Parent-Teacher Association 
activities. The Maxons have two 
children, Emily Jane, 18, a freshman 
at Texas Christian University, and 
George Emmett, Jr., 17, a Vernon 
high school senior. Emily Jane for- 
merly was high school football queen 
and an honor student. George Em- 
mett, Jr., is an all-around athlete, 
starring in basketball and track, is a 
high-ranking student and president 
of the National Honor Society in the 
school. 


CARPENTER CELEBRATES. 


The firm of George B. Carpenter 
& Co., Chicago, celebrates this year 
the centennial of its founding. The 
business was begun in 1840 under the 
name of Huginin & Pierce, and the 
original stock was described as con- 
sisting of “boat sails, ship chandlery 
and groceries.” From these pioneer 
beginnings grew the present-day firm, 
which handles more than 15,000,000 
pounds of merchandise annually and 
ranks as one of the country’s largest 





With Added Vitamin B, 


if 


Note results of our product on plant at 


right. Plants were identical cuttings. 
By the addition of vitamin Bg fewer 
treatments are necessary and quicker 
results are obtained. Try Chatelier's 
New tablet on bulbs, seeds, seedlings, 
cuttings and transplanting Remark- 
able response when used on weak, sickly 
plants. 

Trial size, 25c. Economy size, $1.00. 
Special bulk prices to nurserymen. 
Write for information. Dept. J 


CHATELIER LABORATORIES 


ST. PETERSBURG - FLORIDA 





distributors of cordage, cotton duck 
and awning supplies. 

The hundredth birthday of the 
Carpenter company will be celebrated 
at an all-day party for employees, 
which will be held June 6 at the Park 
Ridge Country Club. In further ob- 
servance of the event, the company 
is distributing among its customers 
and friends a handsome booklet bear- 
ing the title, “The First Hundred 
Years.” It presents an_ interesting 
sketch of the company’s century in 
business, as seen against a background 
of Chicago's history during successive 
generations. 





PLANTSMAN’S NOTEBOOK. 
{Continued from page 11.] 


(May 15, 1940.) Everything said 
about Genista Villarsii in these 8-year- 
old notes still holds good, even to the 
observation that it is not listed in this 
country. I have had and lost it twice 
since the foregoing was written; so I 
suspect that it is definitely not for this 
section, though I shall try again and 
give it a situation where it can be 
protected under mulch in case the win- 
ter is unduly cold and snowless. South 
of Chicago and perhaps farther north 
it should do well, especially if pro- 
tected from cold winds. 


Morina. 


(May 15, 1940.) Another group 
of plants, the morinas, have long puz- 
zled me by their absence from Ameri- 
can gardens. It is said by most who 
know about such matters that ama- 
teurs, especially in this country, want 
plants that are self-supporting. If that 
is true, they should welcome all mo- 
rinas that I have grown, as they ap- 
parently want no more than a well 
drained soil in sun and, for the more 
tender kinds, some protection in north- 
ern sections. The fact that they have 
long taproots would offer difficul- 
ties to the plant seller which are not 
easily overcome. The plants can be 
moved easily while small, however, 
and I suppose they would require no 
more than ordinary care to grow them 
in pots for a few months. I cannot 
speak from experience on the latter 
point and should not, judging from 
other instances of taprooted plants, 
expect them to do well for long un- 
der pot confinement. In any case 
they should be made available to gar- 
deners, who would buy the plants, 
I am sure, once they were seen. They 
are thistlelike plants, closely related 
to cephalaria, with their flowers 
whorled in spikes, resembling a spiny 
labiate, and grow from two to four 
feet high in the species I have seen. 
They are Old World plants, growing 
from the Balkans to the Himalayas, 
many of them too tender for casual 
culture this far north. The following 
are the best that I have grown: Mo- 
rina Coulteriana, two feet tall, with 
soft yellow flowers, fairly hardy; M. 
Kokanica, three feet, rose-pink, a no- 
ble plant of questionable hardiness 
this far north, though it goes through 
all except the most severe winters; 
M. longifolia, three feet, opening light 
pink, sometimes white, the former 


changing to rose and finally to car- 
mine, about the same as Coulteriana in 
hardiness; M. persica, three feet, light 
pink, hardiness not fully tested here, 
as plants were lost during their second 
summer before a really cold winter 
touched them. 


Tradescantia. 


(May 16, 1940.) It is gratifying 
to a lover of American plants to see 
the great increase of interest in spider- 
worts. It makes little difference what 
has caused the awakening—some say 
it comes from the introduction of sev- 
eral improved forms under varietal 
names—so long as the plants receive 
the attention that they deserve. There 
are few plants of equal value with a 
longer blooming period which are, at 
the same time, so easily managed. 
Take the new named hybrid, Pauline, 
for instance. With flowers twice as 
large as the common T. virginiana, 
a pleasing shade of pale rosy mauve, 
and the summer-long blooming period 
of virginiana, it makes a plant of in- 
estimable garden value. The same 
may be said of the entire set of hy- 
brids: Blue Stone, rich blue; Iris 
Prichard, white, flushed sky-blue and 
a blue center; James Crawford We- 
guelin, porcelain-blue; Leonora, deep 
violet; Purple Dome, bright purple. 
They all grow up to eighteen inches 
in height and flower throughout the 
summer in almost any situation. And 
like most spiderworts, they are easily 
increased from cuttings. Being plants 
of universal appeal, they should be 
good property in the hands of the 
neighborhood grower. 


While on the subject of spiderworts 
may I tell you of an interesting ex- 
periment in growing hybrids from 
seeds? Out of two score plants grown 
year before last there were no two 
alike, the colors ranging all the way 
from pure white through rose and a 
number of shades of blue to purple 
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Still Shipping 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
and HEMEROCALLIS 


For prices, write 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








MICHIGAN PEAT 


Exclusively used by Internationa! 
Friendship Gardens. Kemp shredded; 
screened, 2-bu. bag Michigan Peat, by 
freight, $1.00. 5 or more bags, 33% off 


MICHIGAN PEAT CO. 
Buchanan, Mich. 
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HAMILTON POROUS RAIN HOSE 


For Lawns— on elt 
$6.00 per 
25 ft. Special-Tapered and ‘Trested— With Garden 
Hose Coupling Tr 90e Prepaid— 
Model H—HAM iLTON TRANSPLANTER 
Horse or Farm actor Drawn 
Sets cabbage—tomatoes—nursery stock 


HAMILTON MFG. & MACHINE CO. 
Hamilton, Mich. 


Blades sharp on both edges— 
cuts forward and backward 

4” Open Hoe $1.00 

6” Open Hoe 


10 
If not wandied by your dealer, 
send Money Order to 


ANDERSON OPEN HOE CO. 


215 Orcas St., Seattle 
We pay the postage in U.S.A. 














We are now doing business at Cushing. 
Okla.. under the trade name THE ONE 
GALLUS FARMER. 

We have general nursery stock and we 
do general landscaping. You grow—we 
plant. Mail us your catalogue or lists. 


THE ONE GALLUS FARMER 
CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 











Overhead h Irrigation 


It gives you year-around protec- 
tion against drought and frost. / 
Costs little. Easy to in- ff 


HELP WANTED 


Nursery superintendent desired by re 
tail nursery of 100 acres. Prior experi- 
ence as superintendent not essential but 
must have good nursery experience and 
references. Salary limited only by results. 


Address No. 160, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





MAZZARD CHERRY AND PEACH PITS. 
Will be offered as usual again this season 
Write for prices. 
WAYNESBORO NURS., WAYNESBORO, VA 





SPECIAL. 

Hardy early Korean Chrysanthemum plants. 
Louise Schling, Sappho, Thalia, Hestia, Psyche, 
Early Bronze, strong plants, $10.00 per 1000. 

FARM OF PASCHKE, NORTH EAST, PA. 





DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS. 

Field plants. Doz. 100 
Miami Queen . 
Brilliant 
Florence Shadley 2 

CHAS. L. GUENTHNER, 
R, 2, Piqua, 





GYPSOPHILA BRISTOL FAIRY. 
Well established, grafted plants. 
2%-in. rose pots 
2%4-in. pots 
2%-in. Bodgeri 
2%-in. Rosy Veil 
ne CHAS, L. GUENTHNER, 
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Patent No. 2073695 


MAKE MORE PROFIT—Sell Your Roses, 
Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and Fruit 
Trees Started and Growing in 


Cloverset Plant Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time during 
the hot Summer months. Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
make money for you next Fall. 

Write today for free illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. Carton of samples by mail, 25c 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 








IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


veam \mase 








Pir 
GRAVELY 


POWER MOWER 


and the height from eight inches to 
more than two feet. Here, apparently, 
is an easy and inexpensive way for 
the neighborhood nurseryman to get 
some out-of-ordinary material. 


Hypoxis. 

(July 18, 1935.) It is easy to under 
stand why the gardeners of America, 
who try to get their landscape effects 
from one plant of a kind, have never 
been much impressed by our native 
yellow star grass, Hypoxis hirsuta. 
A plant so modest would not impress 
anyone looking for splashes of color, 
and a flower so small could not be 
expected to make a showing if planted 
singly. On the other hand, it can be 
used with splendid effects as a decidu- 
ous ground cover in lightly shaded 
places, where it will produce a suc- 
cession of small yellow stars from 
May until August. When so used it 
should be planted liberally. In my 
own experience it has been a poor 
seller locally, but a good item for the 
landscape trade, knowing landscape 
architects buying in quantities of hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands for spe- 
cial jobs. If you cater to the latter 
trade it might pay you to investi- 
gate this plant. 

Its use is not restricted to partial 
shade, however, as the foregoing notes 
appear to imply. It does well here in 
northern Michigan in full sun, though 
the flowering period is then shortened. 
And it is not at all particular as to soil, 
so long as the drainage is good. It is 
readily propagated by division of the 
cormlike roots—it is, incidentally, a 
member of the amaryllis family, grow- 
ing naturally from Maine to Florida, 
Kansas and Texas—and no doubt 
from seeds when the latter are avail- 


able. 


SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


James W. Holsinger is establishing 
a nursery and landscape business at 
Kansas City, Kan. Mr. Holsinger, 
who graduated in horticulture from 
Iowa .State College, comes from a 
family of nurserymen, being a son of 
Clarence Holsinger, extension horti- 
culturist at Iowa State College, and a 
nephew of George Holsinger, long- 
time secretary of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. 

The annual school for amateur 
gardeners, held at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, May 14 and 15, 
was unusually successful both from 
the standpoint of attendance and 
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DON'T LET 
THE TREES 
STARVE 


The Fertigator 


Wet Method will 
carry the necessary 
food elements to 
the starving root 
system — without 
delay — in an easy 
practical way. 


The Fertigator 
operates on city 
water pressure—all 
you need is a 
garden hose. It 
handles any non- 
soluble fertilizer. 








Now made in two 
; sizes—a large size 
for private estates and professional 
tree men and a junior size for home 
use. Write today for free descriptive 
brochure. 


THE FERTIGATOR CO. 


705 W. South St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Twin-Cut No. 9 Professional 


It feels right in the hand—it 
cuts at the point. which means 
ease and speed. Both blades 
sharp. Wide blade opening 
with minimum handle open- 
ing. Precision built. All parts 
es forged and interchange- 
le. 


PORTER PRUNERS 


SEND for catalog. Shows full line. 
Special pruners for orchards — 
peach, citrus. pecan, etc. Tells you 
why Porter Pruners cut faster. 
cleaner—why they stand up under 
hard service. 


Hi. K. PORTER, inc. Everett, M 











TREE SUPPLIES 


Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for treating tree injuries, etc. 


Tree Bracing Rod, Screw Hooks and Cable 
at a substantial saving. For listing, write 


ROLLIN H. TABOR CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 











NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 24 per copy 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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SUPPLIES 


Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
—~ BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 
FLORIST SUPPLY 
W.Randotph st. CHICAGO 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








Better Irrigation, Cheaper 


THROUGH ITTNER NOZZLES 


Used in connection with a Circular 
Spray System, which you can build 
yourself, the Ittner Nozzle will give you 
efficient irrigation at remarkably low 
cost. 15 lbs. pressure sprinkles a 40-foot 
circle adequately. Durably built—easily 
attached—extensively used. 

Write for folder and details of our 
Free Advice Service on irrigation prob- 


lems. 
ITTNER BROTHERS, Anoka, Minn. 








CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 
Osage, lowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 


for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 








GOODRICH RUBBER 
Budding Strips 
Write for samples and prices. 
The Willis Nursery Co. 


tawa, Kans. 














ite RED SPIDERS.. 
AND MANY OTHER INSECT 
| a ir pam a 

on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, | “caw | 


° 


subject matter covered. Besides talks 
on bulbous, woody and herbaceous 
plants and their responses to growth 
substances and demonstrations of 
pruning, fertilizing and planting, such 
related topics as highway beautifica- 
tion, the protection of birds, garden 
projects of civic interest and modern 
floral art were dealt with. Motion 
pictures and colored slides added 
much to lectures on Natchez gardens, 
irises and highway beautification. 
The Association of Kansas Land- 
scape Architects is planning a meet- 
ing to be held at Ottawa, June 16. 


OBITUARY. 


Theodore Schra-Kamp. 


Theodore Schra-Kamp, owner of 
Kamp’s Nursery & Seed Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., died May 18 from a 
heart attack after a brief illness. Born 
at Narrden, Holland, forty-six years 
ago, Mr. Schra-Kamp had been a 
resident and citizen of the United 
States for seventeen years and had 
been constantly engaged in the nurs- 
ery business. 

Survivors include his widow, 
Josephine Schra-Kamp; two sons, 
Nicky and Theodore, Jr.; three 
daughters, Molly, Ann and Margue- 
rite; his mother and a sister, in the 
Netherlands, and three brothers, one 
on Long Island, N. Y., and the other 
two in the Dutch East Indies. 


His widow was associated with 
him in the business, established eight 
years ago at 1835 Liberty street and, 
it is expected, will carry it on. 


Peter J. McLane. 


Peter J. McLane, of McLane Bros., 
Dansville, N. Y., died of heart dis- 
ease May 9 at the age of 69. Born at 
Dansville, he was engaged in the nurs- 
ery business all his life. He was also 
a document clerk in the state senate 
at Albany for several winters, be- 
ginning in 1915. On St. Patrick's day 
of this year he completed sixty years 
with the choir of St. Patrick's church. 

He was a member of the Dansville 
Nurserymen’s Association, the third 
order of St. Francis and the Holy 
Name Society of St. Patrick's church 
and was past grand knight of the 
Dansville council of the Knights of 
Columbus and past president in Liv- 
ingston county of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. 
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SAVE 


wits C.P.0. 


Use this Safe, Odorless, Non-Poison- 
ous Spreader in place of fish oil soaps 


and summer oils. 


FOR BETTER CONTROL OF 
Lace Pine Leaf Scale 
Red Spruce Gall ‘a7 

uniper Scale Euonymus le 
it Scale Aphids 
And Most ing Insects on Ever- 
greens and tals 


Write for information and samples 
and learn how you can reduce cost of 
nicotine sprays one-half. 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Department A N 
6300 State Read, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 
THE 


BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 





OW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


LEp 


ROTOTILLER 

prepares ground for plant- 

ing. Fast rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, 

smooth—in one operation. Makes unexcelled 

deep seed bed. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 

for cultivating; used by leading growers. Easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. 

Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. N 


G 


Mork Rog. U.S Pet O 








DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOKS 


Book No. 1. 80 Colored Illustrations. 50c 
Book No. 2. 160 Colored Illustrations. 75¢ 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 














NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


A.M. LEONARD & SON i 
> ‘ono ; 
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Easy to Use —In the Handy 
Eye-dropper Bottle 


\ 1TA-FLOR requires no tedious mixing, 
no refrigeration. Two drops vitamize 
one gallon of water. Available in % 
ounce and 1 ounce bottles, packed in at- 
t active cartons and larger sizes for com- 
mercial use. 


VITA-FLOR Is 
Packed in an Attrac- 
tive Display Carton 


Many of your customers 
are already thinking and 
asking about Vitamin By. 
VITA-FLOR, displayed 
in this attractive carton, 
will act as its own sales- 
man. Everyone interested 
in gardening is a po- 
tential customer for 
this new and su- 
perior product. 








Attractive Folders, Display Cards and 
Ad Mats Furnished FREE! 


In addition to a wealth of attractive adver- 
tising literature, VITA-FLOR offers you the 
advantage of a nation-wide advertising 
program in the important garden maga- 
zines. By keeping VITA-FLOR prominently 
displayed, you can capitalize on this 
valuable publicity — identifying your or- 
ganization as headquarters for this out- 
standing product. 


Fill Out This Coupon and Mail Today! 


Gardening time is the time of heavy demand for 
VITA-FLOR. Clip this coupon and mail today 
tor full information about the profit possibilities 
of VITA-FLOR. 


A New Product 
To Meet a New Demand 


The biggest news in gardening circles this year is Vitamin B,. Garden 
magazines and farm publications are filled with accounts of the remark- 
able results obtained by supplying Vitamin B, to growing plants. Every- 
one interested in gardening is talking about this new discovery — reading 
about it — asking for it. A wealth of evidence indicates its usefulness to 
flower growers, nurserymen, and home gardeners. 


has been proven valuable in helping plants and shrubs to mature earlier 
and enabling the grower to reach a less competitive market — thus 
making more valuable space available to the grower — and by supplying 
customers with a standardized Vitamin B, source. VITA-FLOR is backed 
by the reputation and prestige of National Oil Products Company, 
leaders in the field of vitamin supplements for fifteen years. Nopco 
controls the manufacture of VITA-FLOR, thus assuring you of an accurate, 
standardized product. 


VITA-FLOR is MORE Than Vitamin B,. 
Experimental evidence indicates that VITA-FLOR with its Vitamin B, 
plus other known vital plant growth factors has frequently produced 
better results than Vitamin B, alone. 








NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT.N HARRISON. NEW JERSEY 

I want to know more about VITA-FLOR. 
Please send me full details, price lists and 
information about your liberal dealer dis- 
counts at once. 


Address 





HOW TO USE VITA-FLOR 


Vitamin B, is an essential growth factor. Normally, plants manu- 
facture their own Vitamin B, in their leaves and transport it to 
their roots. But some plants are unable to produce suthcient for 
their own needs. VITA-FLOR supplies the necessary Vitamin B, 
plus other known vital plant growth factors—helps plants develop 
roots that are robust and sturdy blossoms that are larger and 
more beautiful. VITA-FLOR is also an important aid in over- 
coming root shock when plants, trees, and shrubs are transplanted. 
Surface watering requires only two drops to each gallon of water 
applied weekly when plants are watered—for transplanting one 
drop of VITA-FLOR should be added to each pint of water. 











PATENTS PENDING 


FRANseLANToNE 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


IS NOW A PROFIT FACTOR 
IN MANY NURSERIES 


The hormones and vitamins are so skilfully blended in 
TRANSPLANTONE that they act positively on a 
very wide range of ornamental plants, forming stronger, 
more abundant roots. 

If you use TRANSPLANTONE regularly on all of 
your stock you will find: 


l —Stock moves with less loss. 


2 —Shock and wilt from transplant- 
ing are reduced. 


TREATED UNTREATED ‘ 


AZALEAS 


=» ‘ ; 
2 —Top growth starts much sooner, especially with Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Hollies, Junipers, Pyracanthas and other humus- 


loving plants. 


4. —Both evergreens and deciduous trees stand shipping better. 


VITAMIN B-1 IN THE MOST EFFECTIVE FORM 


TRANSPLANTONE is a vitamin-hormone stimulant 
for rooted plants. It contains not only Vitamin B-1 but 
also the most effective plant hormones and other vitamins, 
so that it works on more kinds of plants and in a much 
wider range of soils than Bl alone. It increases root 
growth, vitalizes the plant generally and carries it over 
the shock of transplanting. 


WHERE TO USE 

Shrubs, seedlings, trees, rosebushes, garden plants—all 
should be treated with the transplant solution when 
planted or moved. For continued vigor, water once 
each week with the dilute TRANSPLANTONE solu- 


tion. 


ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO USE 
1 oz. dissolved in water will make 10 gals. of transplant 
solution or 1,000 gals. of solution for weekly watering. 
Simple, complete instructions in every package. 








A PROFITABLE 


ACCESSORY 


TRANSPLAN- 
TON E isa natural 
companion item with 
every sale of trees, 
plants and shrubs. 
Every grower, profes- 
sional or amateur, 
needs it. Always keep 
an ample stock on 
hand and encourage 
your customers to use 
it. This adds to the 
profit of every sale 
and assures satisfac- 
tion to your custom- 
ers, 








Made by the manufacturers of ROOTONE—the nationally 


accepted hormone powder for rooting cuttings, seeds and bulbs. 











l-oz. can, 50c 3-oz. can, $1.00 1-lb. can, $4.00 
WRITE TO US TODAY FOR OUR PROPOSITION TO NURSERYMEN 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Ambler, Pa. 


Horticultural Division A-15 








